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ATLAS -" ‘ 
oo of specialized experience 
Guaranieed OMS 
@NEATSFOOT OILS work for you. . . profitably 
@®SULPHONATED COD OILS 
@SULPHONATED For over half a century, ATLAS has been a leader 
NEATSFOOT OILS in the production of Quality Oils for the Tanning Industry, 


@SPLIT OILS 


®MOELLONS, and many 
specialty Products 


through extensive research to serve you better. 

ATLAS specialized research, plus many years of practical 
experience in the production of consistently high-quality, 
guaranteed oils is your assurance of uniformity to 

meet definite specifications. Give your leathers the "quality 
look" with ATLAS Oils. 





ATL AS NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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For Dependable 


WOOD HEEL BLOCKS 


There’s a complete, 
modern Mears plant ready 
to serve you in any 
of five strategic locations 

















ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI | 


To serve the Heel Covering branch 


of the industry, Mears maintains five heel- 





making plants, each equipped with the 
special machinery required to make high 
quality, dependable wood heel blocks. The 


facilities of these plants and the experience 





of our staff are readily available to help 





CONWAY, N. H. 
Below — Conway Warehouse 
ein ae x. : 3 


me : Lf. ; 


in meeting style and production problems. 





America’s Style Leaders in every price 





range count on Mears wood heel blocks 





for dependability of performance. 











FRED W. MEARS 
HEEL COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: 2 South Broadway, 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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Toes better 


business 
IN SOLES THAT 
ARE FULL OF LIFE 





Soles and sales have a lot in common... when you sell shoes 
with England Walton soles. 


These famous sole leathers have a natural flexibility that pro- 
motes true foot comfort. Their snap and strength lasts 
throughout the lifetime of the shoe thanks to long-time tan- 
nage in pure oak bark liquors that strengthen the fibres of the 
leather and preserve their elasticity. 


Whether you're selling work shoes, “health” shoes, thin-soled 
pumps or children’s shoes, you 
can rely on England Walton _ 
soles to give your customers 
the foot ease that in- 
sures repeat business. 
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War scare has not stampeded Govt. into 
hasty action as yet. This applies particularly to mobiliza- 
tion of U. S. industry on wartime basis. Truman Admin- 
istration apparently prefers to continue “business as usual” 
until international situation warrants otherwise. This means 
Korean war will have minimum effect unless further trouble 
develops. 

National Security Resources Board has 
drawn up overall pattern (on paper) for mobilization 
of all industry, including labor draft, wages, prices, priorities 
and allocations, but no bill giving President necessary 
powers has been sent to Congress for approval. Such a bill 
has been sleeping for months, revised four times when no 
one was worried about war. At the moment, bill is being 
re-examined in a hurry, tightened up, readied for Congres- 
sional inspection. 

Once Congress gives Truman vast war 
powers covered in bill, President will issue series of 
Executive Directives controlling various specific industries, 
such as hide and skin, leather and shoe. Until this stage is 
reached, Govt. intends to keep blueprint of mobilization plan 
under cover. However, Congress will not OK any plan 
short of greater emergency or actual war. 

Signs of inflation due to war scare already on 
horizon. Military procurement of shoes, other essential 
materials, expected to step up shortly in form of large orders. 
Many Washington officials look for large standing army of 
2,000,000 to be called up gradually, if scare continues. 
With Govt. and military stockpiling speeded up, business 
inventory buying will expand. Prices of raw materials may 


soar. 
e e 


Hide and skin, leather markets remarkably 
stable in face of Korean scare. Trading in futures showed 
slight flurry at start, leveled off in few days. Prices con- 
tinue firm, both for rawstock and finished leathers. 

Shoe manufacturers, closed for seasonal vaca- 
tion, not inclined to step up buying to great degree. Some 
manufacturers with low inventories more active than usual 
at this time. Others hasten to place orders, fearing early 
price rise. Most wait until usual time before placing bulk 
of Fall orders. 

One big factor operating against heavy build- 
ing of inventories at this time by both tanners and shoe 
manufacturers is possibility of early Govt. controls. If Govt. 
sets low ceiling on prices of leather and shoes, tanners and 
shoe manufacturers with heavy inventories will have to sell 
finished products below cost. 


United Shoe Workers’ drive for pensions in 
shoe industry scheduled to begin in mid-July when union 
negotiators start talking 1951 contract with Brown Shoe 
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Co. Similar plans to be taken up when union gets together 
with International Shoe Co. in Aug. 

Union officials told LEATHER AND SHOES’ 
Washington correspondent that all future contract nego- 
tiations will contain pension plans and related provisions. 
As yet, USWA has not worked out clear-cut, iron-clad set of 
propositions. Union expects to have concrete plans ready by 
end of 1950 when current studies of private and public 
pensions is completed. 

Labor Dept. reports that International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union recently negotiated contract with 
Shingle Leather Co., Camden, N. J., along following lines: 
“Pensions $55 a month exclusive of Social Security benefits 
at 65 after 25 years of service; $45 a month to employes 
with 20 but less than 25 years service at 65; employes with 
15 but less than 20 years service will receive $2 a month 
for each year of service.” 

e e 

Govt. continuing encouragement of higher 
wages, now using Walsh-Healey Act as lever. Many in- 
dustries, including shoe manufacturing, may soon be ordered 
to raise wage rates on all Govt. work contracts. 

Walsh-Healey Act authorizes Secretary of 
Labor Tobin, a staunch supporter of higher wages, to set 
minimum wage for each industry when working on Govt. 
contract valued at $10,000 or more. Tobin has raised 
minimum rates in aircraft, steel, woolen, textile, clothing, 
glass and soap industries, among others, is considering raises 
in many others. 

Shoe industry rate, presently 75c per hour, not 
due for immediate change but may be investigated shortly. 
When this happens, possibility of another bitter battle 
between USWA and National Shoe Manufacturers Assn.— 
similar to shoe learner wage minimum—in offing. 

© td 

, Best news in years for 99% of British shoe 
industry is Board of Trade decision to abolish profit margin 
controls on footwear at all stages of production and distri- 
bution and raise ceiling prices on higher quality Utility foot- 
wear. Shoe manufacturers fought for ruling many months, 
succeeded only after rising costs meant growing losses for 
shoe manufacturers. 

Remaining 1% manufacturers who make 
shoes priced above Utility ceiling suffering from heavy Govt. 
tax. However, this small group of manufacturers provides 
entire industry with style inspirations. Other manufactur- 
ers solidly behind style leaders in drive for removal of taxes. 

British industry leaders now believe shoe 
manufacturers, with many controls removed, heading for 
period of intensive competition. This means manufacturers 
and retailers will seek quick turnover by trimming prices 
radically. Buying public to date has not responded favor- 
ably to higher ceilings. Slow retail sales have left big dis- 
tributors holding bag of heavy stocks. 
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A Knock On Our Back Door 


HE shoe and leather industry, like 

every other U. S. industry, and 
like the country as a whole, awaits the 
outcome of the Korean situation. 
Everyone realizes that the present 
localized war in the Far East could 
develop into serious proportions. The 
freedom-loving democracies pray for 
the best but are prepared for the 
worst. It is the age-old attitude of 
the forces of good girding against 
the forces of evil. 

Meanwhile the U. S. Communists 
are hysterically screaming about 
American imperialism, about Wall 
Street intervention in Korea; the 
Daily Worker’s headlines attempt to 
incite racial hatreds, shout with 
purple face about U. S. warmonger- 
ing. It is all part of the pre-planned 
act, with the U. S. Communists show- 
ing their hand for what it truly is— 
a treacherous and treasonable fifth- 
column in America. It is certainly no 
coincidence that the U. S. Communist 
Party’s campaign to get 5,000,000 
“peace” signatures started two weeks 
prior to the Korean war. The “peace” 
effort was obviously designed to soften 
Americans toward resistance to the 
Communist invasion of South Korea 
—an invasion which the U. S. Com- 
munists knew was scheduled. 

Just note the shocking 10-year rec- 
ord of “peace-loving” Russia. In 
1939, Russia had a population of 
170,000,000. Today 830,000,000 peo- 
ple live under her mailed fist—40 
percent of the world’s population. In 
1939, Russia began her program of 
“expansion” by annexing the Baltic 
republics of Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia — an annexation which the 
U. S. has never recognized. By the 
end of 1948, Russia had seized 
Czechoslovakia, Ruthenia, Poland, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, parts of 
Finland and East Prussia; it had 
swallowed Albania, East Germany, 
North Korea, the Kuriles islands and 
parts of other islands. By 1950, Man- 
churia and China were in its insati- 
able claws. This is what Russia un- 
blushingly calls its record of “peace.” 

There are still Americans naive 
enough to believe that what happens 
in Korea or other remote countries is 


none of our immediate business. They 
are naive because they do not under- 
stand the treacherous under-current 
of Communism as a philosophy and 
as a plan of strategic action. Here is 
the voice of Stalin: 

“If the proletariat has triumphed 
in the chief countries that are now 
capitalist, and if the present capital- 
ist encirclement has given place to a 
Socialist encirclement, it will be pos- 
sible for a ‘peaceful’ transition to be 
effected in certain capitalist countries 
where the capitalists, in view of the 
‘unfavorable’ international situation, 
will deem it advisable ‘of their own 
accord’ to make extensive concessions 
to the proletariat.” 

Today we see Stalin’s pre-planned 
cunning in operation by his creating 
an “unfavorable international situa- 
tion” to which some Americans are 
willing to succumb and make the con- 
cessions desired by the Communists. 

Here is the voice of Communist- 
god Lenin: 

“We may consider that the time is 
ripe for the decisive struggle: when 
all the class forces arrayed against us 
are in a state of confusion . . .; when 
all the vacillating, unsteady and un- 
stable elements have exposed them- 
selves enough before the people. . . . 
Then, if we have kept good account 
of the afore-mentioned conditions, 
and have chosen our moment well, 
our victory is assured.” 

Every American who is indecisive 
at this moment, falls into the hands 
of Communist strategy. 

The Communists are hailing their 
ruthless invaders as “armies of libera- 
tion” and “people’s fronts.” They 
hail themselves as defenders of “de- 
mocracy.” This is crass hypocrisy, 
made obvious by the voice of Lenin: 
“For us Bolsheviks formal democracy 
is a trifle. The real interests of the 
party are all-important.” 

Today, 39 nations have entered a 
formal protest against the Commu- 
nist invasion of the republic of South 
Korea. To Russia this overwhelming 
democratic voice of protest means 
nothing; it has grossly ignored the 
voice of the majority—a majority 





voice which is the essence of de- 
mocracy. 

Just 174 years ago the American 
Continental Congress went on record 
with this historic statement: “When 
a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evidence a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, then 
men must fight.” 

Not a word need be changed for 
the current conditions. The record 
of Fascist-Soviet imperialism has 
shown the same “long train of abuses 
and usurpations.” It has “pursued 
invariably the same object” to place 
free republics and democracy “un- 
der absolute despotism.” With sober 
sanity and grim realism we have de- 
cided that it is time for men to fight. 

A democratic world prays that 
the present localized conflict may be 
resolved by peaceful negotiations. 
At the same time it is determined 
that there shall be no second Munich, 
no further concessions to a modern 
barbarianism that makes the tyran- 
nies of old seem miniature in size 
and degradation. 

The Soviet military forces are not 
thousands of miles away. They are 
posted in every country in the world, 
including the U.S. Where the Com- 
munist parties are permitted to exist 
—as in the U. S.—they are fifth col- 
umns, sworn to aid Soviet invasion 
and victory everywhere. Communist 
activity buzzes ominously around 
our own industry. No member of 
the industry should fail to recognize 
its potential and purpose. 

William Z. Foster, chief of the 
U. S. Communist Party, dedicates 
his latest book, “The Twilight of 
World Capitalism”: “To my great- 
grandson, Joseph Manley Kolko, who 
will live in a Communist United 
States.” And this same Foster states, 
“When a Communist heads the gov- 
ernment of the United States — and 
that day will come just as surely as 
the sun rises—the government will 
not be a capitalist government but 
a Soviet government, and behind the 
government will stand the Red Army 
to enforce the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” 

It is this shocking reality that 
America must face. It is for this 
reason that it is so enormously im- 
portant for us to see the Korean situ- 
ation for what it really is—as part 
of the grand plan of world encircle- 
ment and strangulation of free men, 
an ominous knock on our back door. 
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International Situation 
Bolsters Hide Futures 


Hide futures contracts reach new 
highs daily as trading activity 
increases. Hide prices firm but 
sales are slow. 


This week’s hide futures, the di- 
vining rod of hide and leather prices 
to come, began to show the impact 
of the Korean war and its grave in- 
ternational implications. 

Like other commodity markets 
which firmed up considerably under 
the serious threat of war, hide fu- 
tures continued to show increases 
from day to day. Adjusting to the 
higher commodity price level, fu- 
tures moved 45 to 52 points higher 
in the space of 24 hours. 

Most traders agreed that the ad- 
vances were due largely to the Ko- 
rean war. Sharp rises in commodity 


General Shoe May Sell 
Douglas Brockton Plant 

The Brockton, Mass. plant of W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co., now merged with 
the Arthur T. Million Co., subsidiary 
of General Shoe Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn., may be purchased in the near 
future by a group of Brockton busi- 
nessmen headed by members of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 

If negotiations are successful, the 
former Douglas plant will be con- 
verted into an industrial manufac- 
turing center. Several manufactur- 
ing firms have expressed interest in 
taking over space at the plant. 

General Shoe Corp. has not indi- 
cated exactly what it intends to do 
with the Brockton plant. However, 
trade sources report the company is 
willing to sell the plant for “the right 
price.” 

Meantime, a spokesman for the 
southern firm said that Douglas’ 
Scranton, Pa., plant would continue 
to operate “at least through the 


prices through the Exchange also 
caused speculators to realize sud- 
denly that hides were at a compara- 
tively low price level. The result 
was a rush to higher levels. 

Hide futures contracts continued 
to reach new highs and considerable 
sales volume was reported each day. 
On Monday, July 3, sales totaled 96 
contracts. On Wednesday, 86 con- 
tracts were sold. This represented 
a considerable increase over the pre- 
vious week’s activity. 

On the Chicago spot market, the 
international situation continued to 
have a bullish effect with spot hides 
held extremely firm. Tanners, how- 
ever, continued to show little buying 
interest this week, preferring to hold 
off until shoe manufacturers re- 
turned from their July vacations. 





summer.” The plant is now working 
on Fall shoe orders. 

General Shoe Corp. has also an- 
nounced that it will offer 32,885 
shares of $1 par value common 
stock in exchange for preferred stock 
of W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. This is 
the number of shares required by the 
share-for-share exchange, provided 
General Shoe does not declare a divi- 
dend or change the status of its 
stock. The firm already owns all 
Douglas common stock. 


Advance 210 Starting Time 

Starting time of the 210 Associates 
Tenth Annual Golf Tournament, 
scheduled for Wednesday, July 19, 
at Pine Brook Country Club, Weston, 
Mass., has ‘been moved up to 9:00 
a.m. to accommodate a heavy turn- 
out, J. William Nicolls, Jr., chair- 
man of the golf committee, announced 
this week. 

Nicolls said that a combination 
ticket is being sold for the event, 
entitling the purchaser to a special 
price for green fee and dinner. The 





fee also includes corkage and set-up 
tax at the bar. 

Prizes include two trophy cups, 
30 pieces of leather luggage and sev- 
eral pairs of golf shoes. The latter 
were donated by Theise Bros. Co. 


Spring Allied Show 
To Stress Style 


New style trends in footwear and 
latest production techniques and 
products will provide the main 
features at the opening of the semi- 
annual Spring Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit to be held Sept. 
5-7 at the Hotel Belmont-Plaza, New 
York City. Close to 80 firms in the 
allied trades group are expected to 
exhibit a varied array of new styles, 
processes and products at the show. 

As is usual, the Allied Show will 
precede the Tanners’ Council Leather 
Show by one day. The Leather Show 
will be held Sept. 6-7 at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, directly across the 
street from the Belmont-Plaza. Allied 
Show officials anticipate a record 
turnout of shoe manufacturers and 
retailers, buyers, stylists and other 
executives. 


Drew To Open New Plant 
Irving Drew Corp., Columbus, O., 
has announced it will start volume 
production of women’s shoes in its 
new \Nicholasville, Ky., plant by Aug. 
1. The plant will be known as the 
Blue Grass Shoe Co., division of 
Irving Drew Corp., according to 
George P. Utley, president. 
Production at the Kentucky plant 
will be concentrated on a new line of 
“Blue Grass” walkers retailing at 
$9.95 to $10.95. In addition, the 
firm’s wedge heel type shoes now 
being turned out in its Lancaster 
plant will be shifted to the new plant. 
The Lancaster factory will concen- 
trate on women’s high quality welts. 
Drew acquired the Kentucky plant 
several months ago from Reinhardt, 
Inc. Cliff Vaughan, formerly with 
Joyce, Inc., has been appointed 
factory manager and Frank Shore, 
former superintendent with Rein- 
hardt, will assist him. Capacity pro- 
duction will be 2000-2500 pairs per 
day with a payroll of 200 workers. 


QM Seeks Rubber Soles 

The New York Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office has issued Invitation 
to Bid QM-30-280-50-1061 calling 
for bids on 200,000 pairs of rubber 
composition ‘tap half soles. Bids will 
be opened in New York at 3:30 p.m., 
July 31, with delivery scheduled from 
Oct. 1950 to March 1951. 
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set-up Shoe Foreman Wins 
cups, $30,000 TV Contest 


id 
ae Perhaps the happiest and certainly 


Gj the luckiest of shoe foremen this 
week is David Hyman, 56, of Revere, 







































































Mass. Hyman, a foreman at the 
Murray Shoe Mfg. Co. in Cambridge, 
r and Mass., won top prizes valued at 
and $30,000 by identifying the “Mystery 
peg Melody” on the “Stop the Music” 
ducts television show. 
ia Hyman, an employe of the Murray 
» the Co. for the past 15 years, won the 
d to prizes when he correctly identified 
sr the “Mystery Melody” as “Dreams 
vill of a Rarebit Fiend.” Among the 
ther many prizes was an all-expenses-paid ’ ; 
how trip to Peru. : nae 
lotel P > = / \ 
tien Hyman was named winner of the f , vy | 
lied current contest on the eve of taking Mos : AY d 4 
ord his customary July week’s vacation. 
pen wanes tary 8 Lucky Grandpa! 
hae Too excited to realize all he had ...is David Hyman, Revere, Mass., shoe foreman, pictured receiving a congratulatory kiss 
won. he set aside the week to decide from his granddaughter Pauline “Cookie” Cook, 6, after being named winner of the $30,000 
i j . b “Stop the Music” television contest. Hyman identified the “Mystery Melody” as “Dreams of 
what to do with his many prizes. a Rarebit Fiend.” (Photo Courtesy Boston Herald) 
int 
0, 
me Shoe and Slipper Production By Types: April, 1950 
Its (Thousands of pairs) 
ug. 
the All-leather uppers Part-leather uppers Non-leather uppers 
Rubber or Rubber or Rubber or 
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Ww Misesea', 1Otal scccssesescsssese 2,308 2,239 610 1,599 30 32 2 5) ere S) ae 35 2 
a CGR EI S, TOTS ccsscciesescccsssccenscseses 2,145 2,053 864 1,143 46 SD Ss CR cs Te Sans 4 6 
Infants’ 2,081 2,012 1,678 318 16 Ye meee Z 67 36 1 30 
t. Babies’ 1,077 984 937 Me 3A eas ee. ena “Sd 93 . ie 89 
n- Athletic Shoes, Total ................ 251 251 221 29 Dy ea, ae a ee eee |e eee 
S, Slippers for Housewear, Total 2,826 827 706 54 67 173 87 51 35 ~—s-1,826 731 326 769 
it All Other Footwear ................. 211 159 115 sans 3 Be ecass 1 49 18 9 22 
t, 
h 
d Shoe Production and Shipments, By States: Jan. thru Aprii 
2 > (Quantities in thousands of pairs; value of shi its in th ds of dollars) 
- Percent of change 
‘ in value of ship- 
3 January-April 1950 January-April 1949 ments: April 1950 
Shipments Shipments compared with— 
March April 
State Production Quantity Value Production Quantity Value 1950 1949 
UNITED STATES, TOPAE: ciccssssscecsse 161,030 159,627 $557,922 156,454 157,108 $570,908 —25.4 — 94 
Illinois 9,819 9,960 44,819 9,913 10,148 47,162 —21.9 —10.6 
Maine ......... 10,264 10,334 32,69] 9,310 9,650 31,402 —30.1 — 59 
Massachusetts 28,209 28,217 98,184. 27,484 27,583 100,776 —29.2 —14.0 
Missouri 19,030 19,089 81,131 19,941 19,997 85,126 —26.8 —11.2 
New Hampshire 14,507 14,470 47,001 13,604 13,703 46,877 —29.1 — 94 
New York 26,685 26,022 76,308 27,168 27,240 85,118 —23.3 —14.0 
Ohio 6,105 6,446 28,539 6,133 6,426 29,701 —25.2 —12.3 
eo Pennsylvania 16,369 16,271 42,402 14,486 14,565 38,938 —26.7 — 0.2 
Wisconsin 5,647 5,881 30,972 5,482 5,533 29,329 —20.0 1.8 
Other States 24,395 22,937 75,875 22,933 22,263 76,479 —19.6 — 38 
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Tanners Need Awakening 


Sirs: 


The writer usually reads’ your paper 
pretty thoroughly. The news coverage is 
excellent but of main interest are your 
editorials, which . . . have been outstand- 
ing in the leather and shoe field. 


The tanning industry for a good long 
time has needed awakening, and I have 
admired your editorials which have at- 
tempted to accomplish this. 


It has always seemed to me that the 
rubber industry, being fairly new, has de- 
veloped in modern times with the modern 
stimulus of promotional activity. The 
thinking of the industry is expansion into 
new fields for the creation of more busi- 
ness, 


The tanning industry, on the other hand, 
is one of the oldest, and started as a 
craft. The succeeding generations in the 
business are imbued with the idea that if 
you make a better product, the world will 
fight its way to your door. Either that, or 
they may have the idea that if they can 
produce at a lower cost, they are going 
to run away with the business. 


It seems to me that any research and 
development they undertake today is de- 
voted to the manufacture of their product. 
Little or no thought is given to the develop- 
ment of their sales. The sorry plight of the 
sole leather tanners (as a group rather than 
individuals) should be interesting. You 
might at some time develop figures to show 
the net profits of this and other groups in 
the tanning industry. 


Of. course, in lush periods they do well 
and “throw out their chests” and talk about 
how much leather they owe and are mak- 
ing. During these periods, they put. noth- 
ing aside for sales promotion in poorer 
times, 

I do not have figures available, but in the 
statistical abstract of several years ago, 
there were figures for the 1930-40 period 
showing the rubber industry pretty close 
to the top in percentage of advertising 
spent, and also in percentage of profit made, 
in relation to sales. 

The leather industry was next to the 
bottom (as I recall) in this list of indus- 
tries! 

Keep up the good work and see if you 
can stimulate the leather industry into 
some action. 

J. S. Coleman 
Silverite Gutterman Co. 
Boston, Mass. 




































Passing Shots At Milwaukee Outing 


Above, left to right, Barney Bowen, Boot and Shoe Recorder; 
Al Klein of Mendel Engraving Co.; 
Below, Chuck Raddatz, chairman of the Outing Com- 
mittee, gives instructions to two of his “crew, 


Schroeder of Fred Rueping Leather Co.; 
Fanning of Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. 


Otto Abel and Walter 
and Walter 








Socks Splitting Machine 
Sirs: 

I am writing to request your aid in 
locating a machine for which Patent 
No. 571,291 was issued to A. L. Sweet on 
Nov. 10, 1896. The machine was called 
“A Machine for Splitting Leather for 
Forming Pockets” and assigned to the 
Illinois Seamless Leather Co., Chicago. 

If this machine is on the market, I 
would like to know by whom and approxi- 
mately at what price. I have consulted a 
Chicago business directory and failed to 
find the name of the above firm. I would 
appreciate it if you or one of your readers 
could let me know the name of its 


successor. 
E. Frank Allen 
Box 161 
Jacumba, Cal. 


Wisconsin 


@ Richard Young Co. has discon- 
tinued its sales offices at 130 No. 


Wells St., Chicago, and moved the 
offices to 918 No. Fourth St., 
Milwaukee. 


@ Musebeck Shoe Co. is closing 
down its Cedarburg plant and con- 
solidating manufacture of men’s, 
women’s and children’s shoes at its 
Cedar Grove and Oconomowoc plants. 
Cedarburg equipment is being offered 
for sale. 


@ Point Shoes, Inc., has been in- 
corporated to manufacture shoes and 
boots of all kinds at Stevens Point. 
Principals are A. J. Schierl, Carl N. 
Jacobs, and Carl V. Herbst. 
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THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 


BLACK AND COLORS 


LEATHER 


co's. INC. 


DELAWARE 
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__ « _.....-Superior 
— F____....Results 
use 


HABU-COAI 


by 
HADLEYS 


TANNERY FINISHES SUPREME 


Produced under close laboratory control and of correct formulas for 
every type of leather, HABU-COAT Tannery Finishes afford superior, 
uniform results. They're custom made to your exact requirements .. . 
for quality control. 

g FINISHES For’, 


a epthé 





Y SHOE 


Ali Leather Finishes by HADLEY’S are compounded to give that better 
YY GARMENT 


feel, flexibility, and tightness to your leathers. This means you may 
standarize on HADLEY Finishes for a high standard of results. Y GLOVE 


PIGMENT FINISHES + ANILINE FINISHES + TOP COATS ~ BINDERS {YY LUGGAGE 


SEE YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE US DIRECT Y UPHOLSTERY 





514 CALVARY AVENUE A $f. EGQUE«S FS. 
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'NSMA 6-Mos. Breakdown 
Shows Women's Shoes Up 


Production of women’s shoes in 
the first half of 1950 will total ap- 
proximately 110 million pairs, an 
increase of some five million pairs 
over the same period in 1949, ac- 
cording to a breakdown of shoe pro- 
duction from Jan.-June, 1950, pre- 
pared by the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Assn. NSMA’s breakdown 
by types was based on figures by the 
Bureau of the Census and Tanners’ 
Council estimates for May and June, 
1950. 

All figures used by NSMA are 
based on Bureau of Census figures 
rather than the Bureau’s revised fig- 
ures which now include an additional 


First Half 

1950 
oy aS aera Ke daicw see +66 
Youths’ and Boys’ ......... can 
TID \ iswie.o8 s/s 6046100 0:5'5 
Women’s Playshoes ........... it 
Misses’ and Children’s .............. 28.2 
Infants’ and Babies’ Tree | 
EEE Ee ee rie, 
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Army Seeks Bids On 
Women's Shoes, Overshoes 


The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Office has issued invita- 
tions to Bid on a total of 4,224 pairs 
of women’s oxfords and 4,008 pairs 
of women’s overshoes. 

QM-30-280-50-1058 covers 4.224 
pairs of women’s low quarter shoes 
with bids to be opened in New York 
at 11:30 a.m., July 28. Delivery is 
scheduled for 2,016 pairs on or be- 
fore Oct. 31 and the remaining 2,208 
pairs on or before Nov. 30. Accelera- 
tion is desired. 

QM-30-280-50-1060 covers 4.008 
pairs of women’s low overshoes with 
opening set for New York at 11:30 
a.m., July 31. Delivery is scheduled 
at 1,994 pairs in Oct. and 2.064 pairs 
in Nov. 





18 small shoe manufacturers. The 
Bureau recently revised its estimate 
of 1949 production to 473 million 
pairs, 18 million pairs over its orig- 
inal estimate of 455 million pairs. 
Total output for the first six 
months of 1950 will reach 235,300,- 
000 pairs, an increase of 5,200,000 
pairs over output in the same period 
last year, according to both TC 
and NSMA estimates. NSMA also 
pointed out that this gain might hold 
for the entire year since output in 
the last half of both 1949 and 1948 
approximated 225 million _ pairs. 
However, NSMA feels that women’s 
shoe output appears to have been 
running at a somewhat higher rate 
than is likely to be sustained. Fol- 
lowing are comparative figures: 


First Half First Half Year Year 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
49.9 54.3 97.2 104.7 

7.8 8.0 16.8 17.2 
104.9 104.3 199.0 197.4 
(35.9) (31.3) (62.2) (57.1) 

27.8 31.4 52.3 56.1 
19.3 20.5 35.2 37.9 
17.8 16.3 49.2 42.6 

2.6 2.9 5.7 6.4 





230.1 237.7 455.4 462.3 





May Wholesale Sales 


Up 13% 

Shoe wholesalers’ sales rose 13 
percent during May as compared to 
May. 1949, the Commerce Dept. re- 
ports. Based on 28 firms reporting 
sales totaling $17,916,000, sales in 
May were down nine percent from 
April 1950. 

For the first five months of 1950, 
wholesalers’ sales were down one per- 
cent from the same period in 1949, 

End-of-month inventories of 20 re- 
porting firms in May were two per- 
cent greater than in May 1949 and 
nine percent greater than in April, 
1950. Ratio of stock to sales was 
346 percent in May as compared to 
386 percent in May. 1949 and 29] 
percent in April. 1950. 

Wholesalers’ sales of leather and 


MATHER COUPON CONTROL 


Central control of pay and production is easy 
and sure with the Mather Numbered Coupon 
Method. It’s proved . . . it’s perfect for piece- 
work plants. It’s the one way to keep track of 
jobs in your shop and eliminate pay disputes. 
Put in Mather Coupon Control and get a com- 
plete system for cost of printed supplies. 


We make tickets, coupons, tags and factory forms having 
serial numbers for control, identification and protection. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


MATHER COUPON TICKET DIVISION, 2924 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


: ‘i ( SEND FREE COPY “Mather Numbered Coupon Method” Manual 
get d COSEND FREE SAMPLE TICKETS AND COMPLETE SERVICE DATA 


(coment ia 
ontrols 


ADDRESS. 





COUPON HOLDERS 


Gummed coupon holders or 
coupon registers afford quick, 
easy methods for counting, 
checking and handling work- 
ers’ pay coupons. Save time 
of workers and pay clerks. 
Available in many _ sizes. 
Send one of your coupons and 
we will forward a sample to- 
gether with full information. 











Dept. LS-60 











WE MANUFACTURE 








shoe findings during May were three 
percent less than in May 1949 but 
seven percent above April 1950. 
Sales for the first five months of 
1950 were down only two percent 
from a year ago, based on reports 
trom 31 firms. 


Industry Injury Rate Down 


The injury-frequency rate for the 
leather boot and shoe manufacturing 
industry during the first quarter of 
1950 continued to show improve- 
ment over recent periods, data from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows. 
From Jan.-March, 1950, the rate was 
8.0 accidents per one million em- 
ploye hours worked as compared to 
8.6 for the last quarter 1949 and 9.2 
for the third quarter 1949, 

In 1949, the annual rate was 8.7 
accidents per one million employe 
hours worked. This compares to a 
rate of 8.4 in 1948 and 9.4 in 1947, 

In the tanning industry, the rate 
was listed as 12.9 per million hours 
in the first quarter of 1950, com- 
pared to 18.1 for the last quarter 
1949 and 21.5 in the third quarter. 
The annual rate in 1949 was 19.4 
as compared to 27.4 in 1948 and 29.4 
in 1947, 


Higher Costs May Hike 
Rubber Footwear Prices 


Rubber footwear prices are due 
for an early ‘boost, according to 
Raymond H. Blanchard, president of 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Blanchard said that rising crude rub- 
ber prices and other increased man- 
ufacturing costs point to higher 
wholesale prices for waterproof foot- 
wear, 

Hood. a division of B. F. Good- 
rich, will consider the price boost 
as soon as advance season’s orders 
are filled. Blanchard stated. 

Crude rubber costs, which rose 
from 161% cents per pound last Oct. 
to a high of 34 cents early in June, 
are now in the high twenties, he 
added. In addition, all textile prices 
are firm and even show signs of 
moving upward. 

“While hourly wage rates at Hood 
have not advanced since Aug., 1948,” 
Blanchard said, “pension and wel- 
fare costs have increased substan- 
tially. following the national pat- 
tern of 10 cents an hour. Approxi- 
mately one-half of our total costs is 
labor. Because of all these economic 
reasons, we are giving consideration 
to higher wholesale prices of water- 
proof footwear.” 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
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Experimental 
Work on Whites 








ime for Nopcowite — the fatliquoring oil for 
ite leathers that will help put your products out ahead 
at showtime in the fall...sell them the year ’round. 


No Oxidation or Discoloration 

Nopcowite is exceptionally non-oxidizing in nature. It may safely be 
used with any of the well-known bleaches. No signs of oxidation are ap- 
parent even when ieather fatliquored with Nopcowite is exposed to strong 
light over long periods of time. 


BIG 
Not Affected by Hard Water 


ADVANTAGES Nopcowite does an excellent job even when exceptionally hard water is 
used in the fatliquoring formula. The emulsion is not impaired by the hard 
water; takeup is clean and penetration uniform. A full, round piece of leather 


0 F results. 


Exceptionally Economical 
N 0 PC OW | TE Comparatively small percentages of Nopcowite impart a well-nourished 


eel to your white leathers. 
(Tanoyl* 1881) 
Outstanding Versatility 
Nopcowite is extremely adaptable. By modifying it with small amounts 
of raw oil (such as Nopco Tanoyl 2114-P), it may be used on a range of white 
leathers from the heaviest elk to the finest glove. 


Nopcowite gives you white leather that stays white 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison,N.J. <2” 


Formerly National Oil Products Company 
RESEARCH} 


Branches: Boston © Chicago e Cedartown, Ga. ¢ Richmond, Calif. 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Lewiston-Auburn Workers 
Want Pay Cut Restored 


Shoe workers in the Lewiston- 
Auburn, Me. area have demanded 
restoration of a seven percent pay 
cut ordered earlier this year by an 
impartial arbitrator. The workers, 
numbering about 1800, are employed 
in five Maine shoe factories. 

Officials of the Lewiston-Auburn 
Shoeworkers’ Protective Agency, 
worker bargaining agency, report 
that no decision has been reached 
but both sides have agreed to arbitra- 
tion. The union is opposed to arbitra- 
tion by Gen. Charles H. Cole who 
acted as arbitrator previously. 

Companies involved in the dispute 
are: Federal Shoe, Inc., and Crest 
Shoe Co. of Lewiston, and Shapiro 
Bros., Inc., Maine Shoes, Inc., and 
Charles Cushman Co. of Auburn. 
Negotiations are stalled until the 
American Arbitration Assn. provides 
the union with a list of arbitrators. 


Ohio Workers Get 5-Cent Raise 


The Ohio Leather Workers Union, 
a local of International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union, has ap- 
proved a new contract for workers 
employed by the Ohio Leather Co., 
Girard, O. The new agreement calls 
for a general pay raise of five cents 
per hour, a raise from $15 to $25 


LABOR NIEWS 





per week in medical payments, and 
a five-cent boost for maintenance 
men. 

Total salary increase will amount 
to $55,000 annually, according to 
Abe Feinglass, IFLWU midwest 
regional director. 


Sign New Liberty Pact 

The Liberty Employes Assn., bar- 
gaining agent for 58 employes of 
the Liberty Dressing Co., Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. glove leather tanner, has 
signed a new contract with the firm 
providing for a minimum wage of 
$1.20 hourly instead of $1.00, insur- 
ance for worker dependents, paid 
vacations of one week after one 
year service and two weeks after 
five years, and six holidays at $10 
each, in addition to “spot adjust- 
ments” in wages for most employes. 
The contract is effective until Dec. 
31, 1951, although both union and 
management may re-open wage 
clauses on 15 days’ notice. 


Seek Johnstown Contract 

Local 1712, United Tannery Work- 
ers Union, CIO, new rightwing 
leather union, is negotiating a labor 
contract with Filmer Leather Co. 
and Johnstown Tanning Co., both of 
Johnstown, N. Y. Union officials are 


seeking provisions similar to those, 


contained in the contract it signed 





recently with the Tanners Assn. of 
Fulton County. 

Although both firms have already 
recognized the union as worker bar- 
gaining agent, the UTWU has an- 
nounced it will petition the National 
Labor Relations Board for a bargain- 
ing agent election. Union officials 
claim a successful election result will 
strengthen its bargaining position in 
contract negotiations. 


Brockton Workers Seek Raise 
The Cut Sole Local of the Brother- 
hood of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, 
Brockton independent, has asked the 
Associated Shoe Industries, manu- 
facturers Association, to grant a 
15 percent wage increase to some 
800 cut sole workers in the area. 
In a letter to Walter Spicer, executive 
secretary of the ASI, the union 
declared the increase was warranted 
by the “increase in production and 
increase in the cost of living.” 


Sign New Brown Pact 

Officials of the Brown Co., Berlin, 
N. H., manufacturer of shoe inner- 
soles and other products, have 
reached a new contract agreement 
with Local 75, International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Papermill 
Workers. The new pact provides for 
a wage increase of three cents per 
hour, three weeks’ vacation with pay 
after 15 years’ service, and three 
additional paid holidays. 

The company also agreed _ to 
arrange for an increase in daily hos- 
pitalization benefits for employes 
covered by a group insurance plan. 
Both the company and employes will 
share the cost of the additional 
premiums. 





MONEY AT THE THROTTLE 


When the business outlook flashes a green light, it’s no 


}} CROMPTON } 
RICHMOND | 
COMPANY \3 


Icomporateo | 


FACTORS \j 





time for a shortage of capital to put on the brakes. 


To such a need — the business-like answer is Crompton 
Factoring. We make cash advances against accounts 
receivable — to augment working capital. Your actual 
sales regulate the flow of new funds. 


It is a time-tested financial service that can readily give you a 
competitive edge you’ve never had. 
By taking over credits and credit risks, Crompton Factoring 
renders another vital service. We’re credit specialists... can doa 
better job... and save you money on credit overhead. 

If the growth of your business is being stunted by the lack of 
working capital, why not bring your problem to us? 


THE HUMAN FACTOR 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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William L. Allen 


. . . 88, retired Boston leather mer- 
chant, died June 23 at his home in 
Newton, Mass. A native of Boston, 
Allen began his leather career in 
1886 upon his graduation from Har- 
vard College. Later, he and his father, 
William H. Allen, formed their own 
leather business. The younger Allen 
liquidated the business and retired 
upon his father’s death. He was a 
member of the Union Club of Boston, 
the New England Historical Society, 
the Genealogical Society and the 
Massachusetts Society of Mayflower 
Descendants. Survivors are two 
daughters, Mrs. Robert E. Peabody 
and Mrs. Archibald Howe; a son, 
Lothrop Allen, Jr.; and seven grand- 
children. 





George F. Leighton 


. . . 79, shoe manufacturing execu- 
tive in Rochester and Farmington, 
N. H., for many years, died recently 
in Frisbie Memorial Hospital, Roches- 
ter, after a long illness. A native of 
Marblehead, Mass., he moved to 
Farmington as a youth and became 
expert in the shoe trade. During his 
career, he was associated with J. F. 
Cloutman Co. and Paul J. Richards 
Co. in Farmington and the Wallace 
Shoe Co. in Rochester. 


Herbert C. Reuss 


... 52, salesman for Geo. Laub Sons, 
Buffalo tanner, died recently in 
Akron, O. At one time, Reuss was co- 
owner of the Skidmore & Reuss 
Mfg. Co. of Cuyahoga Falls, N. Y., 
but later returned to the sales end 
of the business. He leaves his wife, 
a son and daughter. 








Eliminate High Cost 
White Goods From 
Your Wiping Rag 
Requirements 


Use Our Special Shoe Fac- 
tory Packing of Washed 
and Sterilized All Cotton 
Pastel Remnants. 


Price $30.00 per Cut. 
Will average 4 yds. to lb. 


{Samples on Request) 


WIPING MATERIALS, INC. 


2000-28 N. MAIN 
ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 




















Max Kornreich Named 
Neumann Sales Manager 


Appointment of Max Kornreich as 
general sales manager of R. Neu- 
mann & Co., Hoboken, N. J., tanner, 
has been announced by Philip Bern- 
heim, vice president of the firm. A 
veteran of many years’ service with 
Neumann, Kornreich has served as 
export manager and in general sales 
executive functions. 





MAX KORNREICH 


The new sales manager is active 
on various Tanners’ Council commit- 
tees. During the past war, he served 
in Washington as chief of the Leather 
Products Branch of the WPB. 

Kornreich’s appointment is part 
of a program designed to strengthen 
the company’s sales organization. 
Three additional salesmen have al- 
ready been added to the Metropoli- 
tan area while Willard J. Burmester, 
formerly with Monarch Leather Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed sales 
representative in the Middle-Atlantic 
area. 


French Hike Calfskin 
Quota 


The French Govt. has announced 
allocation of an additional 1000 tons 
of calfskins for export to the U. S. 
The announcement, bringing the 
total U. S. export allocation for 1950 
to 1500 tons, appeared in the Journal 
Officiel, Paris. 

Allocations for the first half of 
1950 totaled 500 tons but French 
Govt. officials had indicated this 


would be doubled in the second allo- 
cation of the year. Officials would 
not say if another allocation would 
be made this year. France now pro- 
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A Dave Greenblatt is manager of the 
newly-formed Felt Slipper Co., 514 
West 147th St., New York City. 
Greenblatt is the son of Reuben 
Greenblatt, head of the American 
Felt Slipper Co. The new concern is 
now making samples and expects to 
begin production in the near future. 
A Wills T. Engle, manager and sales 
director of John R. Evans & Co., St. 
Louis office, and mid-west represent- 
ative of Hood Rubber Co., has been 
elected a trustee of Amherst College 
for a term of six years. He succeeds 
Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board of General Foods. 

4 Ed Harrigan formerly associated 
with the Harry Mann Leather Co., 
Peabody, is now sales manager for 
Kirstein Leather Co., also of Pea- 
body. 

A Richard Manning is now sales rep- 
resentative for Richard Young Co., 
Boston. He was formerly associated 
with Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

A Charles E. Nichols, treasurer of 
American Hide and Leather Co., 
Boston, has been elected a director 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Charles A. Frueauff. 

A Murray J. Saks, owner of M. J. 
Saks Shoe Corp., New York City 
shoe distributors, will be feted at a 
dinner to be held Oct. 6 at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel. Close to 800 
friends of Saks, a veteran of some 30 
years in the shoe trade, have already 
indicated their intention to attend 
the testimonial. 

A David Schlosberg has been ap- 
pointed New England sales represen- 
tative for Lawrence Schiff & Co., 
New York City shoe fabrics manu- 
facturer. 





duces approximately 30,000 tons of 
calfskins annually. 

Although calfskins on the 1950 
quota have not yet arrived in the 
U. S., trade sources report they are 
expected shortly. Export licenses for 
these were issued in May by the 


French Govt. 


Set British Footwear Show 


“Fashion in Footwear,” the an- 
nual showing of the best in British 
footwear, has been scheduled for 
Sept. 11-15 at the Grosvenor House, 
London, according to an announce- 
ment by A. Sawrey-Cookson, exhibi- 
tion executive. More than 49 of 
Britain’s leading shoe manufacturers 
have already been assigned space at 
the show. 

Tickets to the showing may be ob- 
tained by writing to Exhibition Dept., 
Footwear, Drury House, Russell St., 
Drury Lane, London W.C. 2, Eng- 
land. 
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Missouri 


@ Ace Shoe Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated under Missouri laws to 
manufacture juvenile slippers in St. 
Louis. Principals are Harry Kline, 
proprietor of the former O’Kay Shoe 
Mfg. Co. in St. Louis, and M. B. Sin- 
german. The new firm will produce 
lace moccasin slippers in the former 
O’Kay plant with capacity at 1200 
pairs daily. John Airaghi, formerly 
with O’Kay, is superintendent of the 
new firm. 


® Close to 450 members of the St. 
Louis District Shoe Trades Assn. at- 
tended the fifth annual golf tourna- 
ment and banquet of the Association 
held recently at Norwood Hills Coun- 
try Club. John Filoon of F. & B. W. 
Filoon & Co. was winner of the golf 
tournament while A. V. Wheeler of 
International Shoe Co. captured top 
honors in the “blind bogey’ play. 
Max Brauer was elected to serve the 
unexpired term of the late Add Tay- 
lor on the board of directors. 


Illinois 


® Aldens, Inc., Chicago mail order 
firm, has added two new retail divi- 
sions. They are: Aldens Rockford, 
Ine., at Rockford, Ill., and Aldens 
Bedford, Inc., at Bedford, Ind. 


® The late Rudolph J. Vedovell, for- 
merly executive vice president of 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., who died 
last May 9, left his entire estate of 
$100,000 to his wife and two chil- 
dren, according to his will recently 
filed with Probate Clerk. 


@ General Dyestuffs Corp., New 
York, has moved its Chicago offices 
and laboratory from 731 Plymouth 
Court to 310 West Polk St. The new 
location provides larger office and 
laboratory space. 





Massachusetts 


@® The item appearing in these 
columns on June 17 and reporting 
that Brown Shoe Co., Ine. of 
Lawrence has been seized by the 
Govt. for non-payment of taxes 
should have listed the firm as 
N. Brown Shoe Co., Inc. The firm 
is not associated in any way with 
Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 


© O’Brien & Powers, 179 South St., 
Boston, have been appointed New 
England States selling agents for 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich., and will handle the 
firm’s shoe leathers, flexible inner- 
sole splits and upholstery leathers. 


@® Involuntary petition in  bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against Jalmo 
Shoe Corp., Lynn manufacturer of 
stitchdown play shoes, it is reported. 


® Service Wood Heel Co., Lynn, 
was recently robbed of $16,000 in 
payroll and vacation funds by three 
armed gunmen. The gunmen am- 
bushed two company guards outside 
a Lawrence bank and made off with 
the money. 


® Directors of American Hide and 
Leather Co., Boston, have declared a 
year-end dividend of 50 cents per 
share on common stock, payable 
July 31 to holders of record July 6. 


® Former officials of Shelby Shoe 
Co., Salem, forced out of business in 
1948 in settling creditors’ claims, are 
awaiting Senate action on a measure 
calling for federal payments to tne 
company totaling $84,498. The House 
of Representatives has already recom- 
mended that payment be made on 
losses incurred by the company while 
working on a government contract. 
Shelby may resume operations if 
payment is made, according to 
Fn P. Butler, former vice presi- 
ent. 


@® Arthur’s Cancellation Shoe Store, 
Inc., will sell shoes and other foot- 
wear at wholesale and retail at 93 
Central St., Lowell. President of the 
new firm, capitalized at $50,000, is 
Arthur M. Marder. Edward Marder 
is treasurer. 


@ The State Senate has adopted a 
resolution urging President Truman 
to prevent further reductions in the 
tariff on shoe imports. 


® Colonial Tanning Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton, recently held its annual outing 
at Salisbury, Beach, Mass. A full 
day of sports and entertainment was 
enjoyed by all employes. 


Pennsylvania 


® Central Slipper Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated under Pennsylvania 
laws to manufacture slippers at 84 
South Empire St., Wilkes-Barre. In- 
corporators are George Frier, Jack 
Frier and Jack Goldberg. 


@ Newton Shoe Co. has been organ- 
ized to manufacture and deal in foot- 
wear at 697 Hazle St., Wilkes-Barre. 
Principals include Frank J., Stella C. 
and Michael Kramer. 


@ Carter Shoes, Inc., has been or- 
ganized to manufacture and deal in 
footwear and accessories at 941 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


New York 


@ Pires Guerreiro & Cia, leather im- 
porter, exporter and manufacturer, 
has moved from 266 Washington 
Ave., Brooklyn, to 338 East 13th St., 
New York 3. 

@ The New York Credit Men’s Assn. 
has announced a change in name 
to New York Credit & Financial 
Management Assn. 

@ Joslyn Shoes, Inc. was recently 
incorporated under New York State 
laws to deal in wholesale footwear 
at 144 Duane St. Incorporators are 
Stanley Barlin and Sidney Krieger. 


@® Arlene Casuals, Inc., has been 
incorporated to manufacture shoes 
and slippers at 350 5th Ave., New 
York City. Jonas J. Shapiro is 
principal. 

@ Flamingo Footwear Co., Brook- 
lyn, is reported assigned to William 
J. Henry of New York City. The 
firm formerly manufactured ladies’ 
shoes. 

@ Palizzio, Inc., women’s dress shoe 
manufacturer, is making a new 
“accordion platform” shoe which 
plays a tune as its wearer walks 
down the street. The platform comes 
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SYNEKTAN 0-230 


A liquid syntan producing a white 
tanned leather with results equal to 
natural extract tannage. 


SYNEKTAN NCRP 


In combination tannage; or in dyebath 
for chrome stock for better grain. 


SYNEKTAN NPP 


For white leather; and in dyeing pastel 
shades with good weight to leather. 












"I'M A SHOE WORKER. FOR ME EVERYTHING COMES IN PAIRS" 





TANASOL NCO (Beads or Powder) 


TANASOL D (tiquia) 


With extract, for lower costs and good 
color 


TANASOL PW (Beads or Powder) 


Bleaching chrome stock; also on chrome 
stock for level dyeing and pastel 
shades. 


EMULSIFIERS AND DETERGENTS 


For good degreasing. 


Samples and 
information 
upon request. 


Passaic, N. J. 
Carlstadt, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





in two tunes—Yankee Doodle and 
Dixie. 
@ Delta Shoe Corp., Brooklyn, is 
reported in the process of liquidation. 


@® The Boot and Shoe Travelers 
Assn. of New York will hold its 
annual Field Day and Golf Tourna- 
ment on July 13 at North Hills Golf 
Club, Douglaston, L. I. O. E. Hop- 
kinson with offices at the Marbridge 
Bldg. is handling reservations. 


@ Valaree Shoes, Inc., has been 
organized to manufacture shoes at 
977 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


@ Piko Belt and Novelty Corp, New 
York City maker of ladies’ belts and 
novelties, has been assigned to 
Herbert M. Feinsod, it is reported. 


® Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. has 
called a special meeting of stock- 
holders for July 31 to vote on the 
proposed four for one split of the 
company’s stock. Directors voted in 
April to present the proposal to 
stockholders. 


@ Samuel Goldstein, onetime partner 
in Savoy Footwear Corp., is reported 
to have purchased the shoe plant of 
Art Maid Footwear Corp., Brooklyn. 
The plant may be opened shortly to 
manufacture California process slip- 
pers. 


@ Herman Hollander, Inc., New 
York City hide and skin dealer, has 
opened a new branch office in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, South America. 


@ Public auction sale of assets of 
S. Enzler & Sons, Inc., New York 
manufacturer of leather novelties, is 
reported to have brought approxi- 
mately $16,500. 


@ Assignee of Albert Waldman, 
Inc., New York handbag manufac- 
turer, has been granted permission to 
file bond for $12,000 and to sell at 
public auction stock and fixtures of 
the firm. 


@® Members of the New York Supts.’ 
and Foremen’s Assn. have approved 
an amendment to their constitution 
providing for payment of $100 to 
the heir or estate of any SFA mem- 
ber following his death. 


@ LaSalle Leather Co. has been or- 
ganized in New York City to deal in 
leather and shoe findings. Samuel 
Gralock was former owner. 


Georgia 

@ Officials of General Shoe Corp. 
and the Carrollton Chamber of Com- 
merce have announced plans for the 
erection of an addition doubling the 
size of the firm’s present Carrollton 
plant. The company will add juve- 
nile and women’s casuals to the pre- 
welt juveniles and house-slippers now 
being made at the plant. 


Kentucky 


@ General Shoe Corp. will build a 
new shoe plant on the Hustonville 
Road near Danville. The plant will 
employ about 500 workers, contain 
50,000 ft. of manufacturing space, 
and have a capacity of 4000 pairs of 
women’s cement process shoes daily. 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 





BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A principal cause of toe discomfort is wrinkled, or 
loose, toe linings ... this condition can be prevented 
by the use of ‘Celastic’’* Box Toes! 

The reason: “Celastic” is a woven fabric impreg- 
nated with a plastic compound that fuses together 
lining, box toe and doubler to form a strong three- 
ply unit. 

Technically speaking . . . when the plastic com- 
pound is activated by the solvent, the resulting col- 
loidal solution penetrates the adjoining lining and 
doubler .. . when the solvent evaporates, the plas- 
tic compound hardens, securing itself in the weave 
of the toe lining and doubler... locking them to 
the “Celastic” box toe. This fusion provides a se- 
cure toe lining and a smooth interior... assures 


toe comfort for the wedr-life of the shoe, 


A year of active wear yet 
toe linings remain smooth, 
secure, wrinkle-free... 
with “ CELASTIC” 





*'CELASTIC” is a registered trade-mark of The Celastic Corporation 








Foreign News 
Aud Markets 





Ireland 

There is a serious shortage of hides 
and skins which has existed for the 
past year. During the year, tanneries 
were threatened with a complete shut- 
down and unemployment of 1,200 
workers. The main causes: high 
prices of cattle exported on the hoof 
to foreign countries; decrease in cat- 
tle slaughter; increased shoe produc- 
tion; and cessation of calf slaughter. 
All rawstock domestically produced 
is domestically consumed. Imports 
are still required. Hide and skin 
prices, plus profits of tanneries and 
shoe factories and retail shoe stores, 
are all controlled. But price controls 
on shoes are off. The government, 
after conferring with tanners and 
packers, set a new flat rate of 16 
cents per pound to be paid for hides. 
‘lhe prices formerly varied from 13 
to 17 cents, but with packers refusing 
to sell at the lower prices, thus one 
cause for the hide shortage. Though 
hide supplies have been gradually 
improving, leather prices have been 
forced upward. Hide deliveries to 
tanneries should total about 500,000 
a year to meet normal requirements. 
But the hide shortages have resulted 
in a supply much below the required 
level. 

Leather consumers have been com- 
plaining about the exportation of 
,arge numbers of cattle on the hoof, 
which has resulted in a hide shortage. 

Ireland has been importing leather 
cnd leather goods from Western Ger- 
many, while exporting chamois 
leather, sheep, lamb and rabbit skins. 
Before the war, Germany, next to 
England, was Ireland’s biggest cus- 
tomer. 

Back in 1934 the country had only 
two tanneries, but now has 10, due 
to a government drive toward indus- 
trialization of the economy. The tan- 
ning industry employs 1,200, is ca- 
pable of supplying almost all of home 
needs if materials are available. 

In 1933 the country had only four 
shoe factories, but today has 32. 
Present shoe output is about 5,500,- 
000 pairs, more than domestic con- 
sumption. 

Up to 1932, the shoe and leather 
industry was very small. Then came 


the 1932-38 economic war with Eng- 
land. As a result, livestock shipments 
to ‘England were drastically cut, leav- 
ing a greater supply of rawstock for 
home consumption. This helped in- 
spire the development of the Irish 
shoe and leather industry. Since the 
end of the war, livestock trade with 
England was resumed, thus again 
reducing the rawstock supply domes- 
tically. Though a half million raw 
hides annually are needed by the 
Irish tanning industry, in 1948 they 
received only 350,000. So tanners 
were forced to reduce operations. 
Another cause of rawstock shortages 
has been that packers have withheld 
supplies because government prices 
were too low. Also, there is not 
enough beef consumption to warrant 
sufficient slaughters. This has been 
one reason why livestock has been 
shipped on the hoof to England. The 
Irish are now considering develop- 
ing an export business in tinned 
meats in hope of retaining livestock 
for slaughter purposes. 

There continues to be an over- 
production of shoes—especially of 
types not in demand. The government 
has claimed that shoe imports, to 
which shoe manufacturers have ex- 
pressed opposition, were not affecting 
domestic producers, as these shoes 
were not of types domestically made. 
Due to substantial shoe output, there 
is a drive on to increase exports. 
Imports are now down to a postwar 
low, consisting only of luxury type 
shoes. About 80,000 pairs were ex- 
ported in 1949, compared with 2,800 
in 1948, 


Belgium 


Fewer leather imports are being 
made from the U. S., due to devalu- 
ation of Belgium currency and sub- 
stantial domestic production. Bel- 
gium has banned imports of Argen- 
tine leather due to differential ex- 
change rates which have tended to 
create a condition of “dumping.” 

Most of the larger, modern tan- 
neries have chemical or research 
laboratories. Smaller tanneries are 
tending to disappear from the indus- 
trial scene, either going out of busi- 


néss or absorbed by the larger firms. 
In the last 30 years some 100 tan- 
neries, most of them small, have been 
eliminated. 

The country’s largest shoe produ- 
cer recently purchased enough syn- 
thetic suede in the U. S. to make 
100,000 pairs of shoes. 


Canada 


Before the war, Canada accounted 
for 1.4 percent of the world’s hide 
output and one percent of the goat 
and sheep skins. The country has 
about 81 tanneries employing 5,500 
workers, processing seven million 
hides and skins yearly. The annual 
value of the tanning materials used 
is about $7,500,000. Ontario is the 
country’s tanning center, producing 
86 percent of the total leather out- 
put, with Quebec producing 11 per- 
cent. The principal types of leather 
produced: oak-tanned sole, cattle and 
horsehide upper, calf upper, and 
glove leathers. 

The country has 330 leather goods 
manufacturers employing 5,800 work- 
ers. The value of these products is 
about $30,000,000 annually. 

There are 286 leather footwear 
factories—Quebec with 184, Ontario 
with 81. The shoe industry employs 
21,000. Shoe output for 1949 was 
about 4,000,000 pairs above the 
32,400,000 pairs for 1948. About 
35 percent of all shoes are being 
made with non-leather soles. Im- 
ported shoes must now be stamped 
with the name of the country of 
origin. 

Of the total retail sales of all goods 
in Canada, retail shoe stores get 
about 1.3 percent of the total $7 
billions spent by consumers. 

Bata’s Canadian shoe factories are 
headquarters for the new Western 
Bata shoe empire, now consisting of 
38 factories and 40,000 workers in 
the Western areas. Head of the pres- 
ent Bata firm is Tom Bata, son of 
the founder, Thomas Bata, who 
founded the original company in Zlin, 
Czechoslovakia, in 1894 with a cap- 
ital of $200; using American mass- 
production methods he created an 
empire valued at $110,000,000, pro- 
ducing 65,000,000 pairs a year and 
employing 150,000 workers with 
plants and stores in many countries. 
The Nazis took over the original 
Czech plants, then the Russians. 
Bata’s Western companies now have 
no relation whatever to the original 
firm in Zlin. Last year, Bata’s British 
company alone exported 1,500,000 
pairs, is the largest British shoe ex- 
porter. 
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Sodium Sulfide is used as 
a depilatory in the dehair- 
ing of hides and for re- 
covery of wool from hides. 








In the textile industry 
sodium sulfide finds ap- 
plication in cleaning tex- 
tile fabrics and applying 
sulfur dyes. 








“Order from Dow” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


or telephone the nearest DOW branch office 





FS COL MAin 3085 New York......... PLaza 7-8300 
Boston......... HUbbard 2-4890 Philadelphia. . . Rittenhouse 6-2280 
Chicago.........Financial 6-4221 gp pays NEwstead 4977 
Cleveland TOwer 1-5825 Son F s GArheld 1-8323 
Detroit. . . TRinity 2-8186 FAY ERGMEHCO =< + SE 
Houston... CHarter 3506 SOONG. oo sec se SEnaca 6488 
Los Angeles. . . .TUcker 3181 Washington....... REpublic 6608 
Fad 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto......... Waverly 8353 
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D OW Serves American Industry 


SODIUM SULFIDE 





In addition to the leather aud textile 
industries, sodium sulfide is used in the 
synthetic rubber industry, and oil and 
mining industries. 


Look to Dow to satisfy your needs. Quick 
delivery and high quality are assured. 
Technical information is available on 
request. 


ALSO AVAILABLE ARE: 


Epsom Salt 
Aniline 

Phenol 

Caustic Soda 
Hydrochloric Acid 





DOW. 


CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY _ 
AND AGRICULTURE 
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The Disposal of Tannery Wastes 


ANNERY wastes are very strong 

wastes as compared to domestic 
sewage and they contain constituents 
which greatly complicate the method 
of disposal. According to the “In- 
dustrial Wastes Guides” of the Ohio 
River Pollution Survey, 100 lbs. of 
green salted hides as received at a 
tannery will produce about 68 lbs. of 
finished leather. The remaining 32 
lbs., more or less, is waste consisting 
of hair, fleshings and shavings, all of 
which must be disposed of together 
with about 10 lbs. of lime and smaller 
amounts of other chemicals. Most 
of the hair, fleshings and shavings 
are reclaimed and can be sold for use 
in making glue, grease, rug felt or 
binders. A substantial portion of 
these substances, however, reaches 
the liquid wastes and is responsible 
together with spent lime, sodium suf- 
fide, soda ash, sulfuric acid and spent 
tan liquors for the obnoxious and 
detrimental character of the liquid 
wastes. 


Amount of Tannery Wastes 


The amount of wastes produced 
by tanneries varies widely from 
about 300 to 1,700 gallons per hun- 
dred pounds of hides processed and 
averages about 800 gallons. Since tan- 
neries employ an average of about 
7 men per 100 lbs. of hides processed 
per day, the volume of liquid wastes 
produced per employe is about the 
same as the average per capita sewage 
flow from municipalities. | The 
strength of the wastes, however, is 
about ten times as great as the 
strength of municipal sewage. 

The total solids content of the com- 
bined wastes from a vegetable tan- 


*Talk given before the New England Industrial 
Wastes Conference, June 26-28. 
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By 
Thomas R. Camp 


Camp, Dresser & McKee 
Consulting Engineers 


With increasing concerted efforts by municipali- 
ties to reduce pollution of public streams, it is 
urgent for tanners to seek better solutions for their 
waste disposal problems. Here is an analysis and 
constructive suggestions. 


nery averages about 7,200 ppm. The 
volatile solids content averages about 
3,600 ppm. and the 5-day B.O.D. 
about 1,200 ppm. The suspended 
solids content averages about 2,400 
ppm. and the color about 3,500 ppm. 
The pH value is generally in excess 
of 11. Because of the lavish use of 
lime, the alkalinity usually ranges 
from 2,000 to 3,000 ppm. The sul- 
fide content ranges from about 15 to 
75 ppm. The bacterial content of 
the wastes is usually unimportant be- 
cause the high pH is germicidal. 

The alkalinity and sulfides in tan- 
nery wastes are associated with the 
beam house and scrub house where 
lime and sodium sulfide are added. 
The pH value of mixed beam house 
and scrub house wastes from a typi- 
cal heavy leaiher tannery ranges from 
11.5 to 12. Spent vegetable tan 
liquors are slightly acid, having a 
pH value of about 4.5, but they are 
highly putrescible having B.O.D. 
values ranging from about 10,000 
to 45,000 ppm. 


Discoloring Streams 


Most of the color is associated with 
the spent tan liquors. When dis- 
charged from the tan vats the liquor 
has a reddish brown appearance, and 
if discharged to receiving waters in 
sufficient concentration may impart 
that color to the stream. If iron is 
present in the receiving waters, how- 
ever, pyrogallol tannins react with it 
to form an inky blue precipitate while 
catechol tannins form a dark green 
precipitate with iron. The iron may 
also react with free sulfide in unset- 
tled beamhouse wastes to form a 
black precipitate of ferric sulfide. 
These precipitates not only grossly 


discolor the flowing water in the 
stream, but they also coat the stream 
bed and banks so that even inter- 
mittent discharges of tan liquor at 
high stages can leave a mark on the 
stream. 

Light leather is generally tanned 
by chrome compounds which do not 
exercise a serious discoloring effect 
on the receiving waters but on the 
other hand chrome tanning wastes in 
sufficient concentration may be toxic 
to fish and other aquatic life and they 
may be toxic to bacteria in bio- 
chemical waste treatment processes. 
In recent years, synthetic tanning 
compounds, or syntans, have shown 
promise of replacing vegetable tan- 
ning materials, most of which have 
to be imported. It is possible that 
this development, and other recent 
strides in research being conducted 
by the heavy leather industry, will 
result in alleviating the problem of 
discoloration by vegetable tan 
liquors. 

The problem of discoloration of 
the receiving waters by vegetable tan 
liquors has been emphasized here be- 
cause of the difficulty of reducing the 
color by known treatment methods. 
Ordinary sedimentation does not re- 
duce the color and it is not effectively 
reduced by biological treatment on 
trickling filters. In some cases such 
treatment has been found to accentu- 
ate the color. Chemical precipitation 
of tan liquors with ferric salts fol- 
lowed by flocculation, sedimentation 
and filtration might be effective in 
some cases, but it is expensive. In 
some tanneries it has been found 
economical to separate the spent tan 
liquors from the rest of the liquid 
wastes and to evaporate them to pro- 
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duce a marketable by-product, thus 
eliminating altogether their discharge 
into the’ receiving waters. 


Beamhouse and Scrubhouse 


Beamhouse wastes have a green- 
ish, bluish, milky appearance. Fol- 
lowing primary settling and dilution 
in the receiving stream, beamhouse 
wastes seldom impart an offensive 
discoloration. Scrubhouse wastes 
which contain dilute tan liquors and 
thus have a light reddish brown ap- 
pearance can also cause a discolora- 
tion of iron bearing waters. 

Beamhouse wastes contain variable 
quantities of fleshings, hide shavings 
and hair which are unsightly in re- 
ceiving waters and which tend to mat 
and clog openings in screens, pumps 
and pipe lines if the wastes are dis- 
charged to the sewerage system. If 
discharged untreated into drains or 
sewers, calcium carbonate deposits 
may result and the resulting mats 
will be very difficult to dislodge and 
remove if they contain appreciable 
quantities of shavings and hair. 

The best way to avoid difficulties 
resulting from the discharge of flesh- 
ings, shavings and hair, is to reclaim 
as much of these materials as possi- 
ble before they reach the drains in 
the beamhouse. Even with good 
housekeeping, however, one of the 
first essentials in the satisfactory dis- 
posal of tannery wastes is to provide 
screens to remove fleshings, hide 
shavings and hair from the liquid 
wastes. Mechanically cleaned bar 
racks will be less troublesome than 
revolving or traveling fine screens. 
Openings between the bars of %¢ to 
\4, inch should be provided. 


Treatment of Wastes 


The type and degree of treatment 
which should be used for the wastes 
from any particular tannery are de- 
pendent primarily upon the require- 
ments of the receiving watercourse. 
If the wastes are discharged to a 
municipal sewerage system, pretreat- 
ment is usually necessary to protect 
the sewers and the municipal treat- 
ment plant. The methods of treat- 
ment to be adopted are also depend- 
ent upon the availability of land, 
proximity to residences, climate and 
similar factors. The requirements 
for a specific tannery cannot be de- 
termined from general considera- 
tions. Each case must be studied in- 
dividually, as the engineering prob- 
lems vary widely from tannery to 
tannery. 

The constituents of screened tan- 
nery wastes which are detrimental to 
receiving waters or to municipal 
sewerage systems and sewage treat- 
ment works are the suspended and 
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That’s Just Right 
Without Measuring 
Or Stirring! 


e Why trust to “rule-of-thumb” meas- 
uring? Why go through the laborious 
shoveling, hauling, and hand stirring 
of salt and water? With International’s 
Lixate Process for Making Brine you 
are assured accurate salt measurement 
every time. Stops waste through spill- 
ing. Saves time and labor. 


e The Lixator automatically produces 
100% saturated, free-flowing, crystal- 
clear brine which may be piped to as 
many points in your plant as you wish 
—any distance away — by gravity or 
pump. YOU SIMPLY TURN A VALVE to 
get self-filtered LIXATE Brine that 
meets the most exacting chemical and 
bacterial standards. 


Savings up to 20% and often more in 
the cost and handling of salt have been 
reported by many Lixate users. Why 
not investigate? 


JUST TURN IT 
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CONSTRUCTION 
FOR “LIFETIME” USE 


OVERHEAD FEED 
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HOW LIXATOR WORKS 


In the dissolution zone— flowing through a bed 
of Sterling Rock Salt which is continuously 
replenished by gravity feed, water dissolves salt 
to form 100% saturated brine. In the filtration 
zone—through use of the self-filtration principle 
originated by International, the saturated brine 
is thoroughly filtered through a bed of undis- 
solved rock salt. The rock salt itself filters the 
brine. Nothing else is needed. 


WHAT THE LIXATOR PROVIDES 


V Chemical and bacterial purity to meet the 
most exacting standards for brine. 

V Unvarying salt content of 2.65 pounds per 
gallon of brine. 

V Crystal-clear brine. 

¥V Continuous supply of brine. 

V Automatic salt and water feed to Lixator. 

¥ Inexpensive, rapid distribution of brine to 

points of use by pump and piping. 





An INTERNATIONAL Exclusive 


TUXATE Pee 


FOR MAKING BRINE 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Scranton, Pa. 











S. A. LUIGI RIZZI & C. 


MODENA, ITALY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Tanning Machines: 
Introduce to Tanners and Shoe Manufacturers their new 


PATENTED ELECTRIC MEASURING MACHINE 
WITH BUILT-IN ADDER 


— Sure, swift, and exact measurement, insensible to varia- 
tions in current's tension and frequency. 

— No photo-electric cells. 

— No marks or stains on the softest skins. 

—: Easy to use, small upkeep. 

—: No pin wheels or steel bands, low price. 

— Built-in Adder incorporated, easy and sure optical 
reading. 

— Upon request, a device for automatic marking of the 
measurement on the skins can be fitted to the machine. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


Compounders and 
Sulphonators of Oil for Tanners 
and Leether Finish Manufacturers 





dissolved organic matter, the high 
alkalinity, the high pH value and the 
high content of sulfides. The sus- 
pended matter may be effectively re- 
moved by primary sedimentation 
without adjustment of the pH value. 
Biological treatment of the settled 
wastes by trickling filters or the 
activated sludge process may be effec- 
tively undertaken provided the pH 
value is lowered to 9 or less in order 
to promote active bacteriological 
action. 

The sludges produced by primary 
settling may also be treated biologi- 
cally in digestion tanks provided the 
pH value is reduced to 9 or less. Un- 
fortunately the reduction in pH value 
required for successful biological 
action will result in the conversion of 
the ionized sulfides to hydrogen sul- 
fide gas. Hence, biological treatment 
cannot be undertaken with tannery 
wastes containing high amounts of 
sulfides unless the soluble sulfides are 
removed before the pH is lowered. 


Sewer Dilution of Wastes 


The discharge of tannery wastes 
into large municipal sewers or into 
tivers where the dilution is suffici 
ently great to reduce the pH value to 
9 or less may also result in nuisance 
from the evolution of hydrogen sul- 
fide gas unless the soluble sulfides 
are first removed from the wastes. 
Sulfides are seldom troublesome at 
the high pH of tannery effluents and 
if settling tanks are provided to re- 
move excess lime and _ settleable 
solids, most of the sulfides will be 
removed as precipitated calcium sul- 
fide. At two heavy leather tanneries 
in Pennsylvania, the removal of more 
than 96% of the sulfides by sedimen- 
tation and equalization was observed 
without a lowering of the pH value. 
Unfortunately, however, the sludge 
removed from the sedimentation 
basins must be disposed of under cir- 
cumstances which will result in a 
lowering of the pH value. Hence, 
volatile sulfides may result during the 
handling and disposal of the sludge. 

When tannery wastes are dis- 
charged into the large raunicipal 
sewers, the pH value is lowered by 
dilution with the municipal sewage 
and by carbon dioxide present in the 
municipal sewage. The carbon di- 
oxide reacts with the calcium of the 
lime to precipitate calcium carbo- 
nate which forms a scale on the in- 
terior surfaces of the sewers. 

In some cases scales of this type 
have been known to develop to a 
thickness of an inch in about a year’s 
time. In order to avoid the forma- 
tion of these. calcium carbonate 
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scales, the tannery wastes should be 
pretreated by primary settling to re- 
move the suspended solids, including 
the suspended lime, followed by car- 
bonation with flue gas or carbon 
dioxide and secondary settling to re- 
move the precipitated calcium car- 
bonate. If sulfides are present in 
high concentration, they should be 
precipitated with ferrous sulfate to 
form ferrous sulfide prior to primary 
sedimentation in which case most of 
the sulfides should be present as fer- 
rous sulfide in the primary sludge. 
Ferrous sulfide should not be further 
reduced if the primary sludge is sub- 
jected to anaerobic sludge digestion, 
The same method may be used to 
avoid hydrogen sulfide troubles in 
tannery waste treatment plants in- 
cluding secondary biological treat- 
ment or in tannery waste treatment 
plants discharging directly into re- 
ceiving waters. 

If tannery wastes are discharged 
into a municipal sewerage system to 
be subsequently treated with munici- 
pal sewage, it is essential that the pH 
value of the resulting mixture should 
not be high enough to interfere with 
the treatment processes. If the treat- 
ment process consists of primary 
sedimentation with digestion of the 
sludge the pH must be low enough to 
permit satisfactory sludge digestion. 
Hence, reduction of pH by carbona- 
tion may be required either at the 
tannery or at the municipal sewage 
treatment plant. In either case the 
probability of hydogen sulfide evolu- 
tion must be faced and precautionary 
measures taken to avoid it. If the 
municipal treatment plant includes 
secondary biological treatment, the 
pH of the influent to the biological 
process should not exceed 8.5. 


Handling Sludge 

Primary sedimentation of tannery 
wastes generally produces a volumi- 
nous flocculent sludge, the disposal of 
which constitutes a major problem in 
handling tannery wastes. The vol- 
ume of such sludge will be about 
10% of the total volume of wastes 
and its solids content will generally 
be from 2% to 5%, the heavier 
sludges resulting from excessive 
amounts of undissolved lime. The 
sludge contains a very high propor- 
tion of fine, suspended solids, which 
together with precipitated calcium 
carbonate tend to clog the interstices 
of any filtering medium. The pH value 
of the sludge like that of the unsettled 
wastes is generally in excess of 11.5 
and the methyl orange alkalinity may 
be 20,000 ppm or higher. Hence, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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More than forty 


years’ experience 
in the manufacture of 
Fatliquors, Dyestuffs and 
Chemical Specialties of 
every type for the 
Leather Trade. 


Main Office and Works 


3240 GRACE AVENUE + NEW YORK 67, N.Y. 


Branches: PHILADELPHIA ¢« CHICAGO + GLOVERSVILLE « MONTREAL 











Why Buy Imperfect Plates? 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH ON 
BOTH SIDES, AT PRICES NO HIGHER THAN IMPERFECT PLATES. 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE Mc. Co. 


Since 1888, Manufacturers of 


SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


129-131 PULASKI STREET NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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There’s No Economy In “‘Juggling’”’” Shoe Patterns 


HE subject of shoe fitting is one 

of the most controversial in the 
entire industry, from pattern manu- 
facturer to the sales person at the 
fitting stool. 

“Extreme” styling is not the cul- 
prit upon which guilt for poor fitting 
can be attached. Whatever the orig- 
inal pattern of the shoe, if it has been 
engineered as all good patterns are, 
by a qualified pattern maker, in con- 
junction with the last manufacturer 
and the model maker, the resulting 
shoe will have fitability. Where does 
the reason lie today for consumer 
fault-finding with many popular- 
priced shoes, to the effect that they 
“don’t keep their fit?” In the first 
place, the shoe has doubtless not 
fitted from the moment the wearer 
put it on. But why? 

Retailers have long since learned 
that fit and size are not synonymous, 
They do the best they can with their 
own knowledge of foot structure and 
shoe construction. If a store sells 
well-known, tested national brands of 
shoes, fitting troubles are reduced to 
a minimum. But with novelties and 
staple styles either “bought at a 
price” or purchased as a matter of 
style preference, trouble may lurk. 

In shoe design and pattern mak- 
ing, we are involved in a matter of 
intricate measurements and propor- 
tions of the human foot, as inter- 
preted in many shapes of lasts. This 
calls for mathematical precision 
linked with expert knowledge of the 
entire sequence of shoe production. 
The successful shoe pattern .manu- 
facturer must possess these attributes. 
He must be able accurately to create 
shoe patterns that co-ordinate with 


the lasts on which the shoe is to be ° 


built; the size run may extend from 
5AAAA to 10EEE, with all size 
widths and lengths between. He must 
grade each part of each pattern in 
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By 
Walter B. Grover 


"Poor fitters" are costly to the shoe manufacturer 
and retailer. More regard for the vital role played 
by shoe patterns in fitting and styling creates more 
satisfied customers. 


proportion so that the finished shoe 
of each size will fit correctly, and so 
that the style features and component 
parts of each size will be in harmony 
with the whole. This is real engi- 
neering skill. 


Design Into Pattern Stage 


It’s easy enough to design a shoe, 
work out the intricacies of patterns 
and their grading in all sizes and 
widths, and then produce the shoe, 
if an unlimited budget is permissible. 
It requires the utmost skill and ap- 
plication of practical shoe-building 
knowledge, however, to produce 
lasts, designs and patterns within the 
limits of sound shoe economics, to 
result in the desired maximum of 
economy of cost and subsegent at- 
tractive retail selling figure. With- 
out the specialized skills of the shoe 
pattern manufacturer, such econom- 
ics would be difficult if not im- 
possible to realize. His technical 
services guide styles through to the 
shoe manufacturer’s stock shelves— 
shoes of the type that are known as 
“successful” in every way. The “suc- 
cessful” shoe is something more than 
a shoe that sells readily. It is a shoe 
that proves practicable from the shoe- 
maker’s standpoint, making up ac- 
curately and smoothly, without in- 
volved steps in the process, so that 
it can be priced to permit of ade- 
quate profit to the retailer and com- 
plete satisfaction to the consumer. 

Simplification of patterns, while 
maintaining full style value so that 
the manufacture of the shoes remains 
within practical cost limits, is one of 
the shoe pattern maker’s outstanding 
services to the entire industry. The 
retailer reaps the benefits, because he 
is offered a better balanced line, a 
better fitting shoe in each style, and 
a profitable shoe in each instance. 


Sizing and Fitting Problems 

Shoes made from patterns used 
over two or more sizes of lasts or 
“juggled” from one style of last to 
another in an attempt to curtail ex- 
pense, do not reflect creditably to the 
shoe makers who indulge in this mis- 
taken economy. Some shoe men at- 
tribute the practice to the war-time 
when new shoe patterns were pro- 
hibited under regulations, and when 
all sorts of combinations of patterns 
on hand were resorted to in an effort 
to produce civilian footwear that 
offered a modicum of style appeal. 
Of course this regulation has long 
since been rescinded, but the tempta- 
tion to mis-use shoe patterns still 
exists. Shoes that remain on retail- 
ers’ shelves often possess faults in 
construction resulting from pattern 
“juggling.” 

As many men at the fitting stool 
know, it is possible to put the same 
human foot into several sizes of shoe. 
It does not follow that all will fit the 
foot, even though appearance belies 
the fact. The amount of wood in 
lasts ranging in sizes from 714K to 
10AA is approximately the same, but 
the distribution of the wood is essen- 
tially different in each separate last. 
It should be apparent that shoes made 
over these lasts cannot all feel the 
same on the foot. The last manu- 
facturer naturally frowns upon any 
practice of making more than one 
size of shoe over a given single last. 
His concern is not so much for his 
own economic interest, as for the 
wider implication of inefficiency and 
unsound methods of the entire shoe 
industry, which is evident in any 
such false economy of making shoes 
of two or more sizes on one size last. 


Pattern Maker’s Responsibility 


Shoe patterns are graded in sizes 
to conform with lasts of correspond- 
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Superior Fill... Superb Lustre... 


UPERFIL 


United’s New Heel and Edge Stain — 






















USC announces SUPERFIL STAIN for heels and edges — a new 
edge finishing material in all popular shades with the finest fill and 
lustre ever available. 

Made from a new formula and by a completely new method, SUPER- 
FIL combines more plus advantages than other edge inks. It’s easily 
applied by machine or hand. A high solid content leaves a well filled \ [) 
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foundation for easy setting. Drying time is quick — coverage uniform 
and spread is economical. SUPERFIL provides a high style finish to all 


types of heels or edges. 
If you haven’t yet used SUPERFIL, you owe it to yourself to try this 


modern finish. You, like the many present users, will be pleased with 
the appearance of your heels and edges. PRODUCTS 
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Only SUPERFIL Gives All These OF 
* Good rn A e Easy setting e May be used one-set B B CHEMICAL CO. 
easy application * High lustre or two-set over reg- 
ular fillers (or overa 
. Sanctions fill ¢ Flexible — durable primer as a two coat FINISHES FOR UPPERS 
* Unifoem color ° Machine or hand — one-set operation) BOTTOMS * HEELS © EDGES 
e Fast drying application ¢ Thoroughly tested 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A NEW SAFETY TOE 
ARCHITECTURE 


WINGUARD 400 is the first of three new steel 
toe styles planned: for release in 1950 and 
1951, all having crescent-shaped lateral 
edges which stanchion the toe against rear- 
ward inclination under vertical impact. WIN- 
GUARD'S unique rear edge develops triangu- 
lar wing-like buttresses along the sole line 
which remain in supporting position behind the 
central back edge area of the toe dome no 
matter how exaggerated shoe toe spring be- 
comes in the course of wear. 

400 is a dress type streamlined in profile 
to meet the demand for smart oxford styling 
without sacrifice of essential toe protection. 
WINGUARDS are SAFER in all shoes where 
toe safety is the first consideration. Write 


for descriptive bulletin. 


WINGUARDS 
are patented. 









SAFETY BOX TOE COMPANY 


812 STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


SALES AGENTS: 
UNITED STATES: BECKWITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CANADA: BECKWITH BOX TOE, LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 
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ing sizes. When patterns designed 
and cut in all dimensions to produce, 
for example, a 7B shoe on a specific 
last, are made to serve for other sizes 
of lasts, or when any mis-mating of 
patterns and lasts is permitted, the 
resulting shoe cannot fit properly be- 
cause it will not be in proper propor- 
tions. Both style and fitting elements 
of the shoe will be thrown out of bal- 
ance. This shows up in the shoe’s 
appearance. Damage to feet can 
readily result from mis-sizing in this 
manner and consequent misfitting. 
No one would think of attempting 
to cut down a size 42 dress pattern 
to a size suited for a woman nor- 
mally requiring size 36, for example. 
If it were done, it would either re- 
quire alterations of every section, or 
it would look grotesque in mis-mated 
proportions. Yet similar efforts are 
made outside the shoe pattern plants 
to make a shoe pattern of a given size 
serve on larger and smaller lasts, 
without so much as attempting to 
keep pattern segments in rational 
proportion. When shoe pattern parts 
are in proper proportions it is because 
they have been so graded by a shoe 
pattern manufacturer for a particu- 
lar last; and then they fit the last for 
which they are originally intended. 
Sound shoemaking practice calls for 
separate patterns for specific sizes 
and shapes of lasts. In the grading 
of patterns to various sizes and 
widths, the shoe pattern manufacturer 
takes painstaking care, and inciden- 
tally, a good deal of pride, because 
he thus helps produce a line of style- 
and-size-balanced shoes. 


Pattern Cost Is Small 


The mistaken idea that leather and 
other materials can be saved through 
the use of one set of patterns for vari- 
ous lasts, or by other variations of 
“juggling,” has long ago been proven 
as utterly false economy on the part 
of a shoe factory. It also proves to 
be seriously injurious to consumer 
good-will, although the average re- 
tail customer is not aware of why 
correct fit may be difficult to obtain 
in a wanted style. Shoe machinery 
manufacturers and their service and 
style men have an axiom that “the 
least expensive part of a shoe is the 
pattern,” because they know that a 
proper pattern, properly utilized, 
makes shoemaking easier, saves labor 
and time, and is productive of a 
better looking, better fitting shoe. 
After all, the only cost in shoe pat- 
terns is the first cost. One pattern is 
used for the entire run of shoes, so 
that the cost per pattern per shoe be- 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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LIQUID or 
POWDER 


ARTHUR C. TRASK ° SONS 


4103 S$. LASALLE 
CHICAGO 9, it 


ARTHUR C. TRASK 
& SONS CORP. 
41 TREMONT ST. 

BOSTON 














aul Gallagher 
& Co., Ine. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


Wickled Sheep Skins 


PEABODY, MASS. 








BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR 


TACCO 
SOLUBLE CLAY 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “TACCO” 


e 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


Sole nee te the Leather 


n ry 
172-176 Purchase Street 
Tel. Liberty 0517 


Boston, Mass. 




















Tannery Wastes... 


(Continued from Page 25) 


the sludge is not amenable to anaer- 
obic digestion without prior adjust- 
ment of pH. 

Where adequate land is available 
and where the tannery is not situ- 
ated in too close proximity to resi- 
dential developments, lagooning of 
the sludge has been found to be a 
practical and economical method of 
disposal. Underdrained sand drying 
beds have been found to be no better 
than simple lagoons because the 
pores in the upper layer of sand are 
rapidly sealed. Dewatering is accom- 
plished, therefore, primarily by evap- 
oration and by a certain amount of 
coagulation and consolidation which 
results from long periods of sedi- 
mentation. The Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Health recommends that 
provisions be made to decant super- 
natant liquor from such lagoons in 
order to increase their loading ca- 
pacity. Where primary treatment 
alone is provided for the tannery 
wastes the supernatant can be dis- 
charged with the plant effluent, but 
if secondary treatment is necessary 
the supernatant should be returned 
to the process. The dried sludge is 
useful as a soil conditioner especially 
in view of its high content of lime. 
In one Pennsylvania borough it was 
used in establishing the soil for a 
new municipal park. 

Where adequate area for lagoons 
cannot be provided or where esthetic 
conditions mitigate against their use, 
sludge can be partially dewatered 
by centrifuges or by vacuum filters. 
Centrifuges remove the coarse; heavy 
material in the sludge but the lighter 
solids must be returned to the set- 
tling tank for further flocculation 
and sedimentation. This recircula- 
tion tends to build up a progressively 
lighter sludge and adds to the diffi- 
culty of centrifuging. The return 
liquor sometimes contains about half 
as much solids as the raw sludge. 

Vacuum filtration of uncondi- 
tioned tannery sludge without filter 
aids has been found to be well nigh 
impossible because of the difficulty 
of building up a filter cake of suffi- 
cient thickness to facilitate removal 
from the cloth. With large volumes 
of suitable filter aids, however, tan- 
nery sludges may be effectively de- 
watered on vacuum filters. Buffer 
dust and firie shavings, which are 
normal waste products in light 
leather tanneries, are suitable filter 
aids and are usually produced in 
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LIQUID 


POWDERED 


QUEBRACHO 


BUENOS AIRES 
ARGENTINA 


SOCIEDAD FORESTAL DE PUERTO GUARANI, S. A. 


ASUNCION 
PARAGUAY 


PUERTO GUARANI, PARAGUAY 


TANIMEX CORPORATION 


39 Broadway 


BO wling Green 9-0920 


New York 6, N. Y. 








DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


HEMLOCK - OAK 
STAINLESS SUMAC ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO RAPID TAN “G” 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


SE. gS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


MANGROVE 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning 





ESTABLISHED 1887 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 

Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London. S.E.1 

Getz Bros. & Company, San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 


LARDG 


SULPHONATED OILS 
FAT LiQuORS 


teat TY AND UNIFOR(/TASe 


MARDEN:‘WILD CORP. 


500 Columbia St., Somerville, Mass. 
MARDEN-WILD of CANADA, LTD. HALIFAX, N. S. 
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ORTHMAN 
LABORATORIES INC. 


about any—and al/—of your tan- 
ning problems. 


@ Get our advice—our yo 
relative to those perplexing diffi- 
culties regarding Finish—and Re- 
pair—in shoe factories. 


@ Fellowships in problems of re- 
search—for various industries allied 
with tanning. 


@ Have us develop any new 
processes you have under contem- 
plation. 
922 NORTH 4th STREET 
Telephone: DAly 8-6426—8-6247 


August C. Orthmann 
Director & President 


Milwaukee. Wis. 





























Illustration from 


THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY'S — oe 
current series on The History of Tanning = -.:::! 






Pioneers in the application of scientific } \ 
methods to the art of tanning 
TANOLIN ® ACIDOLENE ® Nt 
ALBAOIL ® CHROMOL ® LEXOL ® 
ALBATAN ® EMULSOL ® NEETOL ® H 
ALKOLENE ® KROMOID ® NEUTROLENE ® | 


THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY 


Division of Diamond Alkali Company 
859 SUMMER AVENUE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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sufficient quantity to supply the need. 
Sawdust is also a suitable filter aid 
but it must be purchased and there- 
fore will add to the cost of disposal 
of the sludge. 


Conditioning Sludge 


Conditioning of the sludge by 
means of acid is sometimes effective 
in facilitating filtration on vacuum 
filters but conditioning without filter 
aids will not usually produce a filter 
cake of sufficient thickness to be 
easily removed from the cloth. Acid- 
ification of the sludge to between pH 
4 and 5 produces a coarse flocculent 
material which filters readily, but 
this method of conditioning cannot 
be used where sulfides are used in 
the liming vats unless pretreatment 
of the wastes for removal of sulfides 
is provided. Otherwise. hydrogen 
sulfide will be released when the pH 
of the sludge is lowered by acidifica- 
tion. Iron and aluminum salts have 
been found of little value in condi- 
tioning tannery sludge except insofar 
as they assist in the lowering of the 
pH. 
Laboratory experiments which we 
have made on the vacuum filtration 
of tannery sludge containing about 
3 percent solids, indicate that if suit- 
able filter aid is added in amounts 
about 60 percent greater by weight 
than the dry sludge solids, rates of 
filtration up to about 7 gallons per 
hour per square foot of filter can be 
obtained without acidification and a 
cake about 14 inch in thickness will 
be produced. This is equivalent to 
a filtration rate of about 1.75 lbs. of 
dry sludge solids per square foot per 
hour or 4.55 lbs. of dry sludge solids 
and filter aid per square foot per 
hour. 

Our experiments further showed 
that the rate of filtration could be 
increased up to about 10 gallons per 
hour per square foot if the sludge 
was acidified to about pH 4. Further 
plant scale tests with about equal 
weights of filter aid and dry sludge 
solids indicated that a rate of filtra- 
tion of only about 214 gallons per 
square foot per hour could be ob- 
tained or about 1.2 lbs. of total dry 
solids per square foot per hour. It 
is evident that more filter area must 
be provided for drying tannery 
sludges than is ordinarily used for 
municipal sewage sludges. 


Adequate Treatment Possible 


Our present knowledge on the 
treatment and disposal of tannery 
wastes indicates that adequate treat- 
ment can be had if the problems re- 
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COMPANY, INC. 

40 LOCUST STREET e MEDFORD e MASS. 

Bind d 

CALAFENE = Pte a 


@ PIGMENT FINISHES 
Uniform quality binder, filler and carrying agent. Builds up body. 
Improves covering power and spread. Nourishes fiber and elimi- 
nates harsh feel. No manipulation necessary. 

@ LEATHER FILLER 
imparts permanent flexibility. Does not pipe’ or crack. Covers 
cuts and imperfections. 

@ SUEDE SPLITS 
Plumps the skins, strengthens and builds up low ends. When 
sueded the skins have a velvety nap and full mellow feel. Does 
not lay on the surface. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of specialties for the tanning trade. 


AN Chemical Co., Inc. 


Estab. 
225 West 34th Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 

















TABER Brazilian Leathers 
PUMPS Ask 


etre eg Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 
TABER PUMP CO Caixa Postal 917 
(Est. 1859) | 


1859... Write for Bulletin TP-629. | 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. | Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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Neu: 


Developments 





Rubber For Slingbacks 


Into the top back of the rubber the 
end of a strap of plastic or metal is 
riveted securely to the rubber. This 
riveted part continues on above the 
back of the rubber in a loop and then 
descends to be parallel with the first 
side. 

In this function or position, the at- 
tached device acts as a kind of handle 
with which to slip on the rubber 
easily. 














The illustration shows how the 
strap goes over the back strap of the 
shoe to be later snap-fastened to 
other end of the strap attached to the 
rubber. 

Source: Pat. No. 2,474,954; A. R. 
Nelson, New York, New York. 


Pneumatic Sole-Laying 
Machine 


This sole layer, through the use of 
air pressure, introduces an efficient 
machine of few mechanical parts. 
The construction comprises a kind 
of walking beam that supports two 
alternately operating shoe rests, as 
shown. The toe rest may be ad- 
vanced or retarded to accommodate 
the different sizes. But the main 
feature appears in the foot control 
of this beam from which the shoe 
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rests are suspended—the beam being 
pneumatically operated through the 
medium of the cylinder illustrated. 
In operating this machine. the re- 
lease of air gives pressure to one side 
laying the shoe and, by virtue of the 
angle of the beam, releases the oppo- 
site shoe from pressure. 





an 
The pad box shown is equally sim- 


ple and effective. It is covered with 
a rubber diaphragm in turn covered 
with elk, the side facing the shoe 
bottom. But the pad box well is filled 
with water. No pad box springs or 
any adjustments other than the dis- 
placement of the water for equaliza- 
tion of pressure. 

Source: Pat. No. 2.442.167: W. 
Griffith, South Pasadena. California. 


Inseam Flattener 


To flatten an inseam on a Good- 
year Welt shoe is the one function 
of this machine. Welt Beating. In- 
seam Levelling, Toe Slashing of the 
Welt, and exact Inseam Trimming 
appear to be eliminated. Here a con- 
struction after the idea of edge- 
setting mechanisms. But instead of 
the usual finger control loop, here 
there is substitution of a table pretty 
much like the one used now on the 
Welt Beating Machine, not the Good- 
year Welt Beating and Slashing 
Machine. Also, the table apparently 
has a spring action that withstands 
the action of the hammering vibra- 
tion. 

The feature is in a kind of vibrat- 
ing hammer that perhaps oscillates 
back and forth on the top of the in- 
seam. 

Source: Pat. No. 2,496,341: United 


Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston. 





Shoe Patterns... 
(Concluded from Page 29) 


comes fractional into the decimals of 
figuring. 


Retailer’ Profits 


Retailer's profits depend upon 
turnover, which in the natural se- 
quence of merchandising, is deter- 
mined by the consumer-acceptance of 
“successful” shoe styles. Style and 
appearance are, of course, not the 
only “success” factors in a shoe style. 
Style stems from the pattern. So 
does fitting quality. A shoe, to be a 
merchandising success, must be built 
from a proper shoe pattern, produced 
by technicians who know how. 

A shoe pattern, to accomplish its 
purpose, must be used for what it is 
made, namely, a certain size and 
shape of last. Only then it can 
achieve good fitting and good looks, 
balanced appearance in all propor- 
tions, balanced as to all component 
parts and thus blended into a smart 
appearing shoe. When this is done. 
the pattern accomplishes its full po- 
tential in all phases of shoemaking 
and merchandising. 


Returned Shoes vs. Repeat Sales 


The major cause of returned shoes 
after consumer-sale is usually “poor 
fitting.” whatever excuse the cus- 
tomer may give. The man at the 
fitting stool isn’t entirely to blame. 
In many instances the sales clerk has 
sold his customer a shoe that comes 
nearest to fitting his or her foot, ac- 
cording to the salesman’s best knowl- 
edge, experience and judgment. In- 
correctly made shoes are a problem 
to the salesman; his best bet is to fit 
“doubtful” shoes “long,” as it mini- 
mizes the chance for return, and 
allows a better fit, though far from 
perfect, particularly if the shoe is 
mis-sized as a result of being made 
from a pattern on a non-correlating 
last. This over-length fitting would 
be unnecessary if all shoes were made 
by their own patterns on correspond- 
ing lasts. 

The shoe pattern manufacturer is 
as much interested in retail shoe sales 
as he is in style. He wants to see 
sales increase, more sales “final” and 
fewer returns to the retailer. And 
if, by his influence on shoemaking 
and skill in style-size-fitting coordi- 
nation, he can help create increasing 
reiail pairage. he is fully as gratified 
as the shoe retailer who knows that 
“the success of the shoe depends first 
on the pattern.” 
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| Leather 
MIAJRIKIEWS 





Shoe manufacturers’ vacation 
this week prevents accurate 
analysis of Korean situation’s 
effect on leather markets. Most 
tanners report quiet week but sole 
and sole leather offal moderately 
active at firm to stronger prices. 


Sole Leathers 


Despite vacation week shutdown 
by shoe manufacturers, Boston sole 
leather tanners report fair sales. 
Soaring hide prices have forced tan- 
ners to advance sole leather prices 
along the line. To date, buyers show 
little price resistance, place fair 
orders at new quotations. This means 
that light bends, when available, 
bring up to 68c. No sales reported 
above this. Mediums also move; 
better sales made between 54-60c. 
Heavy bends moderate at le above 
previous lists. Sales made at 54c 
and down. 

Light Bends: 64-68c 

Medium Bends: 54-60c 

Heavy Bends: 46-54c 

Sole leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia report fair activity in repair 
leather, but a good volume of busi- 
ness in factory leather. Finding 
bends sell at average ranging from 
62c to 65¢e and factory bends aver- 
age 67c, in the lighter weights. Bel- 
lies and heads still scarce and con- 
tinue to sell well; bellies go at 45c 
and heads at 24c. 


Sole Leather Offal 


Also a strong market this week. 
Vacation week operates against 
heavy sales volume but prices con- 
tinue strong throughout. Cow bellies 
bring up to 44-45c; steers fairly 
active at 40-41c. Single shoulders 
remain steady; lights with heads on 
sell up to 56c, heavies to 46c. Double 
rough shoulders moving between 
60-70c. Heads and shanks moderate, 
prices firm. 

Bellies: Steers: 40-41¢c; Cows 

43-45¢ 

Single shoulders, heads on: 

Light, 52-56c; Heavy 42-46c. 

Double rough shoulders: 64-70c 

Heads: 24-26c 

Fore Shanks: 31-34c 

Hind Shanks: 34-37¢ 


Calf Leathers 


Not much activity this week, 
report Boston calf leather tanners. 
Sales or lack of sales proceed accord- 
ing to expectations on vacation week. 
Both international situation and con- 
tinuing high rawstock prices keep 
finished calf leather prices at very 
firm levels. No changes reported from 
previous weeks but tanners feel it 
will take another week to define buy- 
ing and price trends. If anything, 
prices expected to rise still further. 

Men’s weights: B 98-1.15; C 94- 
1.10; D 84-1.04; X 79-94; XX 75c. 

Women’s weights: B 94-1.06; C 87- 
97; D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 56-70c. 
ya 1.10-120; 1.05-1.15; 95- 





LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 





THIS 
KIND OF LEATHER WEEK 
CALF (Men's HM) ....... 98-1.15 
CALF ——" seen sss CESS 
CALF SUGDE ............ 1.10-1.20 
KID (Black Glazed) ....... 70-1.00 
 . aor 70-88 
PATENT (Extreme) ....... 48-56 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) .... 18-23 
KIPS (Corrected) ......... 57-61 
EXTREMES (Corrected) ... 46-54 
WORK ELK (Corrected) ... 42-52 
SOLE (Light Bends) ....... 64-68 
ee 40-45 


SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) .. 60-70 


SPLITS (Lt. Suede) ....... 36-41 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .. 20-25 
SPLITS (Gussets) ........ 17-21 
WELTING (I x Ye) ...... 81/.-834 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS... 25-25!/ 


MONTH YEAR 1949 

AGO AGO HIGH 
93-1.08 95-1.15 95-1.15 
80-1.02 80-1.02 90-1.10 

1.10-1.20 1.00-1.15 1.05-1.30 
70-1.00 45-65 70-1.00 
70-88 45-65 70-90 
48-56 48-56 56-66 
18-23 18-22 19-23 
57-61 55-59 57-61 
45-53 46-53 48-53 
44-54 44.49 52-56 
64-67 61-64 68-72 
39-44 32-35 44-48 
60-70 49-55 64-72 
36-41 37-43 39-44 
20-23 20-23 22-24 
17-20 18-19 19-20 

834-9 7%, 91/2-10 
25-26!/5 22-23!/2 29'/ 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 
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SOLE-GUSSET 
SUEDE LININGS 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
HORSEHIDES 
COWHIDES 
SHANKS 
BELLIES 
DEERSKINS 
MOCCASIN COWHIDE 
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A.L. GEBHARDT CO. 


416 N. Water St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Kid Leathers 


Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
say business good. 

Kid being talked up and an attempt 
made to educate public to specify 
kid leather shoes when buying. 

Suede selling in black. Some or- 
ders received in brown and blue 
from high style shoe manufacturers, 
but very few in the lower priced 
skins. Nothing heard of dark reds 
and greens usually sold this time of 
the year. Prices as listed for the past 
few weeks 

Glazed selling below suede in vol- 
ume. Here, again, business done in 
black with a few orders for brown 
and blue. 

Linings reported going well. Tan- 
ners claim they make no money on 
linings, but many sell them since the 
customers must have them. Slipper 
leather selling fairly well. Slipper 
manufacturers are buying mostly 
browns, while there is a good de- 
mand for colors from cowboy boot 
manufacturers. Prices hold firm. 
Tanners still report occasional samp- 
lings of crushed. Nothing in satin 
mats. 


Suede: 35c-93c 

Linings: 26c-50c 

Glazed: 30c-$1.05; $1.10-$1.15 
Crushed: 30c-75c 

Slipper: 30c-65c 

Satin mats: 50c-$1.15. 


Sheep Leathers 


A moderate buying week, accord- 
ing to Boston sheepskin tanners. 
Sheep market beginning to lift up 
again after seasonal slowdown. Next 
week should see more activity with 
busy season ahead for tanners until 
late winter. Prices hold former levels 
at top although some advances 
reported in medium grades of both 
naturals and colored vegetable lin- 
ings. Russets most active between 


14-22c with best sales concentrated 
in 14-17c range. Colors find most 
interest around 20c. Chrome linings 
slow, hat sweat inactive. 
Russet linings: 23, 21, 19, 17, 18¢ 
Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 
18, 16, 14¢ 
Hat sweat: 27, 25, 23, 21c 
Chrome linings: 25, 23, 21c 
Garment grains: 26, 24, 22, 20c 
Garment suede: 27, 25, 23, 21c 


Side Leathers 


Absence of buyers from market 
makes it impossible to define side 
leathers market in Boston. ‘Rising 
hide prices due to have early effect 
but Boston tanners ask few if any 
advances this week. One of main 
reasons is holiday and vacation week. 
Next week with return of buyers 
expected to bring interesting results. 
Question remains whether shoe manu- 
facturers will pay higher prices, if 
any are asked. 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 53-56; 
C 51-54; 45-47¢c 

Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 43-50c 

Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 


41-47; 38-44c 
Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 
40; 33-37¢ 
Work Elk: “42- 52; 40-46; 38-42 
36-40c. 
Welting 


Welting manufacturers report slow 
week. Most shoe manufacturers on 
vacation. Prices unchanged. Regular 
Goodyear welting brings about 8c 
to 8¥c. All makers claim 9c minimum 
break-even point. Much specialty 
welting owed against old orders. New 
business small. Synthetic welting 
continues among makers of popular 
stitchdowns, low grade welts, etc. 








Splits 


Situation very similar to side 
leather market in Boston. Not enough 
buyers around to define market. Tan- 
ners uncertain if prices will be 
advanced, admit rising hide prices 
may necessitate raises. Little to 
report this week. Price lists un- 
changed; sales few and far between. 

Light suede: 36-41; 34-39; 32-36c 

Heavy suede: 43-46; 41-43; 38-40c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 

ie ge linings: 19-21; 20-23; 21- 

25¢ 


2 
Gussets: 17-21¢ 
123-134¢ 
Pickled Heavy, 134-14c¢ lb.; Light, 


12-123c lb. 
Blue splits: Heavy, 14-15e Ib., 
Light, 123-134c lb. 


Bag, Case and Strap 


July 4th holiday and week-end 
tended to dampen any prospective 
business during the past week. In 
fact, tanners report an exceptionally 
quiet week. 

Due to the lack of noticeable 
volume, tanners marking time. Prices 
holding up well, primarily because 
of continued strength shown in raw 
stock market. In some _ instances, 
specialty tanners get sharply higher 
prices than those quoted below, but 
they involve grades of exceptionally 
good quality and in good demand 
practically at all times. Otherwise, 
market in general unchanged and 
holding firm. 


23 ounce case 44, 41, 38¢c 
3 ounce case 47, 44, 41c 
4 ounce strap 55, 52, 49c 
5 ounce strap 58, 55, 52¢ 
6 ounce strap 62, 59, 56c 


Garment Leathers 


Garment leathers, still in strong 
price position, are being produced 
at normal rate, with general buying 
interest from garment manufacturers 
who show their usual amount of price 





NEVER BEFORE SUCH 
BIG SAVINGS Eliminate 


Perforating Paper with this new plastic 
rotary cutting pad. 


resistance. 

Tanners currently quoting firm 
prices. Business during past week, 
as generally expected, practically nil. 

Long holiday week-end perhaps the 
main attributing factor for the lack 
of business. Other tanners are shut 
down for the usual vacation periods. 

Suede garment: 28, 26, 25c 

Grain garment: 29, 27, 25c 

(High colored grain garment 


® You save paper costs ® You reduce 
die repair expense © You save paper 
storage space ® You save time and 
expense of changing paper rolls 


: 2c more 
‘i You increase your operators’ pro- PRB om leather: 36c 
duction. Very best up to: 39-40c 


Designed for Freeman Model H or G ma- 
chines. Specify model. Can be fitted to 
machines of Western Supplies Co., and Geo. 
Knight & Co. 


Work Gloves 


Market reported in good healthy 


. . position. Quoted range of 19, 18 and 
If you are not convinced after a thor ite for Epbeinedins glove theiber 


ough test, there is no obligation. Place splits for the work glove industry 
order today to assure early delivery. is fully maintained. Tanners say 
demand good, with no indication of 





Perforating machine equipped with 
rotating pad instead of paper. 


ROTATING CUTOUT PAD CO. any let-up within the immediate 


Work glove manufacturers cur- 
rently enjoying their usual vacation 
. 


3223 N. RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 1]3, ILL. 
SUPPLIERS: 
GEO. KNIGHT & CO., Brockton 64, Mass. 
LOUIS G. FREEMAN CO., 1819 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
WESTERN SUPPLIES CO., 2920 Cass Ave., St. Louis 6, Mo. 
PROGRESSIVE SERVICE CO., 80 S. Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


period, but leather buyers at work 
placing or receiving previous leather 
orders. Price tone on both horse 
shanks and cow bellies generally un- 
changed, with 21 to 25c per ft. quoted 
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"YOU get the BEST 
when you rely upon BARBOUR for 
your complete Welting requirements 


oUR 
Koel IN A WIDE RANGE OF DESIGNS 


2 e « «Notched * Scored + Reverse + Pre-stitched Reverse 
Rugged-Edge ° Stout-Edge ° Diamond - Doubledeck 
Custom Doubledeck + Dresswelt 
%& GOODYEAR WELTING in all colors and Snowflake 
xk WELTINGS FOR EVERY WELT PROCESS 
Silhouwelt + Littleway ° McKay ° Gridlox 


Stitchdown — Beadwelt + Notched Beadwelt 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welting 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 
Brockton 66, Mass. 




























genuine shell cordovan — “the platinum of 
leathers’? — for shoes, men’s belts, military 
belts and holsters, and shark print cordovan 


for tips on children’s shoes. 


1525 W. HOMER STREET* CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 





FRED SCHENKENBERG @e Dallas, Texas 
HARRY BLOCH e Havana, Cuba 


KAYE & BARNES, INC. @ 93 South Street, Boston 
A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC. @ Los Angeles and San Francisco 








Little Man Says: 


Sales curves climb and climb when George 
Limon handles your contract tanning be- 
cause Limon gets the best out of splits and 
sheep. In tanning, Limon’s tops. Call him 
today. 


GEO. LIMON TANNING CO., INC. 
Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 


Telephone: Peabody 2602 
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on horse shanks, depending upon the 
size, and from 24 to 26c per ft. on 
cow bellies, 
Horse shanks, 40-45 avg. ft. per 
doz.: 21c per ft. 
Horse shanks, 50-55 avg. ft. per 
doz.: 25c per ft. 
Cow bellies, 40-45 avg. ft. per 
doz.: 24c per ft. 
Cow bellies, 50-55 avg. ft. per 
doz.: 26c per ft. 
Shoulder Splits (Per Pound): 
No. 1’s—50c 
No. 2’s—40c 
No. 3’s—25-35c 
Glove Splits (LM): 19, 18, 17¢ 


Glove Leathers 


Most of the tanneries and glove 
plants have shut down during this 
week. A few will extend the vaca- 
tion period for an extra week but 
July 10th will see most of them re- 
opening. 

Glove orders are picking up in the 
ladies’ lines. Men’s gloves still seliing 
fairly well. 

There is a steady call for top 
grade deerskins. Low grades are 
having tough going. Top grade New 
Zealand deer brings about 55c. A 
good cuttable grade is sold around 
50c. Domestic deerskins bring about 
48c for the tops. 

The scarcity of good pickle skins 
is forcing the price of domestic type 
grey suedes upward. Latest quota- 
tions are 36c for a good table run, 
an advance of 2c per foot. Grain 
leather prices steady with a good de- 
mand for a pigtex grade around 20c. 


Belting Leathers 


Belting leather tanners in Phila- 
delphia report good activity. The 
real trouble is a great shortage of 
stock. Prices were high and business 
not too good several months ago so 
tanners did not do a good deal of 
buying. Now they sell all they have; 
could sell more if they had it. 

Ex heavies quoted at 1c higher 
than previously, lights remain the 
same. Shoulders still short and still 
selling well. They are scarce mainly 
in the light and medium weights, and 
there are sales made in all weights. 
Good average quotation is 66c. Spe- 
cialties and welting men both buying. 
Tanners have some difficulty about 
prices when dealing with the welting 
men but they do get their prices 
because of the scarcity. 

Curriers report business remains 
quite active. They say there may be 
a further increase in activity—there 
have been quotations made on some 
large orders in the South. Prices 
remain at levels quoted last week. 


AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 


Wk. 4 I ok sv ccciiesesascvessse Oe 
1 8) SAP rere re 
Non BE AROS ook nk dees ccs ceccccscua ee 
jae i errr rrr tre 
ee De ress | 
je a ee eee 
RANGE OF CURRIED PRICES 

Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 
Butt Bends ....1.23-1.34 1.19-1.29 1.13-1.15 
Centers 12” ....1.52-1.66 1.42-1.60 1.20 
Centers 24”-28” .1.48-1.64 1.42-1.58 1.20-1.28 
Centers 30” ....1.42-1.59 1.37-1.55 1.20-1.25 
Wide sides ..... 1.13-1.28 1.09-1.23 1.02-1.05 
Narrow sides ...1.06-1.15 1.02-1.09 97- .98 


(Premiums to be added: ex. light 12c-15c; 
light 3c-6c; ex. heavy 8c-10c.) 
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TANNING 





Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, shipment, bags ............. $70.00 
Wattle bark, ton . -$67.5 50 for ‘‘Fair 
Average’’ and ‘$65. 00 for ‘*Merchantable’’ 


Sumac, 28% leaf . oe 0000 00.00.65 snaee 
EE Bice cicisG als vie sien sa sass 4a 50a $75.00 
Myrobalans, J. 18, $52.00-$53.00 
(Crushed $76.00) J. 2s . eee ee 0942.00 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed Se $52.00 
Valonia Beards ..... “eeewe - $78.00 
Mangrove Bark, So. Am. epee. $60 00- $61.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 


ESSA errr rrr rrr ry 3.70 
CS ene rrr ete 4.38 
TILA. \sccaininigg sss Sis e@ ese nines 46s 4.65 


Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.o.b. plant 


DE. sua ena ous ee 656 bse asa eues 9.60 

EEN a oan shes 66 e 0b so es 6040004 10.30 

Bags, less than 100 pounds .......... 15.00 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% “am, 

plus duty .... ‘sieve ss ee 
Gambier Extract, "25%. tannin, 

bbis. 09% .12 
——— extract, “25%. tannin, tk. cars, 

EM TE, ccccececocccsoncesoese -0525 

Bblis., cl. Leads Uh ubutascnkssseus ane 05% 
Oak bark og as tannin, Ib. 

BE Wie Oe CEB. cccccccccccccsce - 06% 


Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. 
DE sb ene es0p 94091006656 600 8 5/16 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .09 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. .... .08 


SNE, MEEEINOE 0:0.6'00:05.00: 0000000060: -16% 
Wattle bark, extract, solid .......... .07% 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.1. 

PIOUS BE. ccc ccccccevcccccecccecce 05% 
Spruce extract, tks. f.o.b. works ... -01% 


Powdered valonia extract, 63% tannin .09% 


Tanners’ Oils 





Cod oil, Nfid., drums .........cescoee -80 
Castor oli No. 1 C.P. drs. l.c.l. ....... 20 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% ........+- 17 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. .11 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral... .10 
Cod, su)phonated, 50% added mineral .. .09 
Linseed oil tks., c.l., zone 1 .... soe hee 
MP EMERG sa crateiniaisiviv.os: 00.6 oo one 
Neatsfoot, 20° C.T. jee ocd ene cases e -27% 
ON gt See ee 
Ed Serer me | | 
Neatsfoot, prime, drums ............. -15 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% ........ “ae 
Olive, denatured, drs., gal. ........... 1.70 
Waterless Moellon .......ccccccvccess -13 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture ..... 12 
Chamois Moellon .........cccccccccce -09-.11 
COMMON dOBrAs ....ccccccccccccccece -10-.12 
Neutral degras ..... aieelen ase ane oe 
Sulphonated tallow, 75% Eaia-nie area ateunes -10 


Sulphonated tallow, 50% 
Sponging compound ............- on 
STONE <5. is:4:4 0% 0 0d 9s ik-0 9887s bam . 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% water ...... .16 
— Oils, 200 seconds visc. tks., 











William R. Sampson 


... retired vice president and direc- 
tor of United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Boston, died July 2 at the Hotel 
Lincolnshire, Boston. Sampson began 
his career with the George E. Emer- 
son Co., Lynn, Mass., and lived in 
the Lynn-Swampscott area for many 





years. He leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
Joseph C. Stout and Mrs. William 
H. Franks; four grandchildren and 
five great-grandchildren 


Missouri 


@ Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 
has published an eight-page illus- 
trated bulletin describing laboratory 
and field studies of paradichloroben- 
zene as a volatile fungistat. The 
chemical was found to be an effective 
agent for the control of mildew. 


Ohio 


@ Shroeder Shoe Co., Portsmouth, is 
planning to enlarge its production 
facilities. On Aug. 1, the firm will 
center production in a two-story fac- 
tory in nearby Sciotoville, formerly 
used as a warehouse by Williams 
Mfg. Co., another Portsmouth shoe 
manufacturer. The firm will produce 
a new line of ‘‘Flatties” in addition 
to its present lines of women’s bet- 
ter grade casuals. 


Maryland 


@ Factory of Quality Footwear, 
Westminister manufacturer of wom- 
en’s shoes, has been closed down and 
all property levied by the Sheriff of 
Carrol County, it is reported. 








TWO PARK AVENUE 








BOSTON—Bergman & .Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 

ST. LOUIS—Geo. J. Bucher, 1802 Locust 8t. 

LOS ANGELES—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co., 1220 Maple Ave. 
NEW YORK AREA—R. A. Brea, 2 Park Avenue 


| DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


The above company was formed with the object of serving our United 
States customers more economically and efficiently with our well known 


BABY .CALF LEATHERS 
DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


MILWAUKEE—H. I. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway 

SAN FRANCISCO—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co., 237 Eighth St. 
TANNERY :—Davis Leather Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont., Canada 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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IHUNDIES and SIKINS 





Trading generally slow as both 
sellers and tanners await result 


of international situation. Holi- 
day and shoe manufacturers’ shut- 


down adds to confusion. Sales, 
when made, generally at firm 
prices. 


Packer Hides 


Bulletin: In a sudden late week 
trading flurry, 8,000 heavy native 
steers sold at 243c for Rivers and 
25c for St. Pauls, up 1c over previous 
levels. A total of 1250 July butt 
brands sold at 213c, up another half 
cent over last week, while 1,200 
Oklahoma light cows sold at 3lc 
FOB, up another cent. 

With holiday breaking into week 
after one day of business, market was 
somewhat confused. Market - still 
strong but due to international pic- 
ture and confused commodity levels, 
both tanners and packers inclined to 
be cautious. 

Very small trading up to press time 
with one small trade of butt branded 
steers made by Big 4 packer at 21c 
for June ‘production, called up %e 
from previous business. An outside 
independent packer moved about 650 
each butts and Colorados at the same 
level, 21c for butts and 20%c for Colo- 
rados. Spotty bids around, some tan- 
ners bidding %c higher for light na- 
tive cows, and also %c higher for 
heavy cows, a selection that has been 
dragging lately. 


but ‘may have to pay up if they want 
hides. The kill has not been partic- 
ularly heavy, which means that pack- 
ers still have the advantage, supply- 
wise. 


Small Packer Hides 

No business reported in small 
packer circuit and little indication of 
any pending activity. Price picture 
nominally unchanged, although some 
changes could take place, depending 
upon the nature of the interest when 
activity does get under way. 

Tanners who are usually active in 
this market have been quite indefinite 
about their interest; most not bidding 
at all, others saying that they would 
buy if hides were ipriced a little lower. 
Interest in light hides not nearly as 
strong as it has been and gap between 
prices for heavy hides and light hides 
has narrowed to some degree. 


Country Hides 

Country hide market undefinable in 
the absence of business. Interest in 
country hides not particularly broad 
of late. Trading has ibeen restricted 
to specific lots at carefully settled 
prices. With leather business slightly 
improved, but still nothing to crow 
about, and tanners, quite generally, 
operating on a very small rawstock 
inventory, sellers have not found a 
very good demand picture. Activity 
needed to define this market. 


e 

Calfskins 
With no offerings of packer calf- 
skins around, and few bids of conse- 
quence difficult to tell the exact status 
of the market. Packers want 
more than 66c for their lights; one 
indicated he would ask 70c on his 


next offering provided conditions re- 


PRODUCTS 
AKE BETTER 
LOWER COST” 


L BATES 
H LEATHER FILLERS 
LINCOLN SOLE: EATER 
FINISHES 
SON 


INC. TANNERS SUGAR 
‘a ANO LIME 


COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICALS 


SPONGING AND 
WASHING COMPOUNDS 



















































Generally speaking, market remains 
strong. Sellers have not offered any mained the same. Heavies have not 
general lists, although one packer put been a point of discussion. On the 
out an offering of some carryover outside markets, conditions are ques- 
hides from last week. Tanners not tionable. Some good offerings of 
anxious to buy at advanced prices, small packer skins have gone unno- ACID FAT LIQUORS 
QUOTATIONS SULPHONATED OILS 
Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
Native Steers ..... it pene cereus a “a 22% -26 19 
Ex. Light nati WeGUB iss otros 27% 
ot A a RR ae 25-26% 05-26%, 22-23% EMULSIFIED OILS 
Heavy native cows .............. 23 -25% 25-25% 2414-25 20 -21% 
uaave = SS einen lade aia 1514-16 15% 
ea xa Mai cau sigs d's sie> clgueisxe 4 v 
tana Yaka aes Shee oipieet ee ea 2414N 241%4N os me 20 SULPHONATED 
a icy ae rt dis a 27 24 
u ran stee aoe aurea Mole enue 2 = 6 91% - 7 
Colorado steers 2. AIAN Stee 20% 19% 19 aot8% s0i-37 TALLOW 
Branded COWS .....5.00ccccesce00. 28 -24% 24-24% 2314-24 "19 
Brandes nalts are = bk = 1414-154 1414-15 1414 
acker calfskins ... Sone \, -66 y- %~ 4-57 Y, 
Chicago city calfskins ............ 42 -45N a ON ‘2 ' ‘s me 35° FLEXOLE 
POGKOE HIMGEING < .0.6 cc cece sees 50 50 50 45 
il dgynin SPECIALTIES 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Close Close High Low Net 
July 6 June 29 For Week For Week Change —_-_oo 
MeMleMmer” <.c.cccscsccces 21.82T 20.57B 1.98 20.51 +125 
 linabanananabae 21.708 20.308 21.90 21.29 Tigo 99 
Rratiaat sincera arnc otekaae : , .90 1. 66 q 
Si: a Rn a ear 21.60B 20.00B 21.78 20.60 ti60 Always Reliable 
WME bi css wwcers ce acusens 24.65B 23.42B weiae Wares 4123 
See awe eoan ateeoke Se 33.408 aes saw — 
OMUATY «ccc ccccccccccce 5 eee oe _— 
ARH Ss rece sewn cee 22.69N Btiok oe ae LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 





PY EES REAR, 2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ticed, as have some country skins. 
Quotations unchanged in all selec- 
tions. 

New York trimmed skin quotations 
unchanged, with little business in the 
market but good interest. Offerings 
usually priced somewhat higher than 
last trading levels. 


Kipskins 


Kip market very quiet awaiting of- 
ferings from ibig sellers. Last prices 
on kip bid, with some reluctancy to 
bid last money on overweights. Over- 
weights not attractive to tanners. Out- 
side offerings of kipskins have gone 
unsold, particularly in the _ small 
packer market. Of course, the war 
situation in Korea has had an effect 
on the market, but to no restricting 
extent as yet. 

Quotations holding unchanged on all 
selections, including New York 
trimmed skins. 


Horsehides 


Interest in horsehides still restricted 
to better quality lots and heavier se- 
lections. Northern production hides 


SOLID 


STANDARD 
BRANDS 


LIQUID 


SMS 


QUEBRACHO 
EXTRACTS 


wanted by those showing demand; 
Southern hides, and other lots with 
large percentages of ponies and glues, 
not wanted. Prices hold unchanged 
from $10.50 to $11, depending upon 
quality and weights. Heavier selec- 
tions bring the outside prices. 

Untrimmed hides quotable about $1 
to $1.10 more. Fronts in a little bet- 
ter position than during recent weeks, 
but still quite low. Last ideas heard 
around $7.00 to $7.25, depending upon 
quality, for good No. 1 Northerns. 
Butts, basis 22 inches and up, quotable 
around $3.50 to $4.00 depending upon 
quality. 


Sheep Pelts 


Big packer sheep pelt market hold- 
ing up well. Sales of big packer 
shearlings made within range of $2.20 
to $2.30 for No. 1’s, $2.10 to $2.30 for 
No. 2’s, and $1.70 to $1.80 for No. 3’s, 
according to quality, for better quality 
lines. Lamb pelts out of existence 
at the present time, although a few 
come through now and then. 

Country dry pelts quotable around 
35c per lb. for good dry flints. Big 
packer pickled skins quotable around 


POWDERED 


"PUREX" 
SMS 
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210 LINCOLN ST. 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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$13 to $15 per dozen; quiet trades 
made at the outside price, according 
to tanners. This level considered too 
high for tanners wishing to make a 
normal ‘profit on this operation. Good 
spring lambs bring the outside prices. 


Dry Sheepskins 


Operators not too anxious to trade 
this week with Fulton County shut 
down for vacation period. Primary 
markets remain stable with some 
shippers still asking advances. Prin- 
cipal reason is continued active buy- 
ing by European sources in prac- 
tically all raw stock markets. 

Wool sheep markets still firm. At 
last Sydney, Australia, auctions, 
sheepskin market reported irregular 
with marino and comebacks bringing 
unchanged levels to two pence higher 
while other descriptions went un- 
changed to two pence lower. Markets 
have firmed up after easing of two 
weeks ago and local sellers report 
it difficult again to interest pullers 
at advanced prices. Some trading in 
Argentine pullers’ skins with varied 
prices. 

Hair sheep markets slow. Recent 
activity in Brazil cabrettas with some 
shippers accepting bid levels. Most 
remain firm. Other varieties slow 
to move since buyers cannot compete 
with Europe, which is meeting ship- 
pers prices at origin. 

Shearling market mixed. Some in- 
terest evident, especially for shorts, 
but business restricted by high levels. 
Most operators appear to be wait- 
ing until domestic market is finished 
before re-entering foreign markets. 
Europe continues to take Cape longs 
at prices far above buyers here will 
or can pay. 


Goatskins 


Sales slow except for fair business 
in spot merchandise. Korean war has 
stiffened up most sellers at origin 
but tanners and leather buyers not 
affected as yet, show little interest 
during shoe manufacturers holidays. 
Most traders look for activity after 
holidays. 

No recent offerings of shade dried 
Kenya and Tanganyika goatskins 
with sellers watching international 
situation. New export duty expected 
to raise prices of goatskins 25c per 
dozen. Last confirmed sales Red 
Kanos basis the primes at $1.18 per 
lb. c&f. Amritsars from India and 
Pakistan held firmly from $10.50- 
$11.50 per dozen c&f. for 1200 lb. 
skins and Southern India sea salt 
cured 1.70/1.80 lbs. at $11.50. No 
recent trading reported. Latin Amer- 
ican markets also quiet. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES 


INDIA & Today Last 
PAKISTAN Month 


Amritsars 
(1200 Ibs.) $104.-114. $10}.-114. $11%.-12, 
Best Patnas Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Mozufferpores bia 7 id 
Dinajpores Nominal Nominal * 
Daccas sia = = 
Calcutta 

Kills i a 
Coconadas 
(1.70/1.80 

Ibs.) $11.50 
Deccans 
(1.70/1.80 
Ibs.) 


Year Ago 


$11.-111%4. $12. 


” ” ” 
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CHINAS 


Szechuans lb. $1.02'. $1.021%4 Nominal 
Hankows lb. 80-82c 80-82c 95c 


Chnowchings 

dz. $9%.-10. $9%.-10. - 
MOCHAS 
Berberahs $12.75 $12.-13%4. +e 
Hodeidahs $7.85-8. . $9. 
Batis $14%4.-15. $14%4.-15. $16.-164. 
Addis- 
abebbes $11. $11.-114%. $12. 
AFRICANS 
Algiers $11%. $11%. Nominal 
Casablancas Nominal Nominal bie 
Marakesh - be ee 
Constantines $12.50 $1214. * 
Orans $10%. $1014. st 
Tangiers $9. $814. bi 
West Province 
Ex. Lts. 58c 55-58¢ 52¢ 
Port Elizabeth 
Ex. Lts. 55c 51-55¢ 50c 
Nigerians lb. $1.18-20 $1.18-21 $1.45-50 
Mombassas 

dz. $11.-114%. $11.-111%. $13.37 
LATIN 
AMERICANS 
Mexicans 
Matanzas, 
etc. (flat) Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Oaxacas we " = 
Venezuelans 
Barquismetos 57c 57c 54-55¢ 
Coros 57c 57c 54-55c 
Maracaibos 50-51c 50-51¢ Nominal 
La Guayras Nominal Nominal = 
Colombians 
Rio Hache a = oe 
Bogotas " ” ” 
West Indies 
Jamaicas $1.10-15* $1.10-15 Nominal 
Haitians 67-70c 70-74¢c 71-74c 
Santo 
Domingos 55-58¢ 55-60c 59-60c 
Brazils 
Cearas $1.18-20 $1.22 $1.20-23 
Pernambucos $1.18-20 $1.22 $1.20-23 
Bahias Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Argentines 
Cordobas/ 
Santiagos 72c 72¢ ss 
Pampas 48c 48c i) 
Paytas 67-684%4c 67-68%4c 69-70c 


Peruvians Nominal Nominal Nominal 





WANT AIDS 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘‘Situations Wanted’”’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’? and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.”’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no _ information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 








Representatives Wanted 


COMMISSION SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
calling on leather and findings jobbers to sell 
reliable and important line of men’s and ladies’ 
toplifts, taps, strips, etc. State territory you 
cover. Only reliable people need apply. Ad- 
dress G-8, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Situations Wanted 











Belt Knife Splitter 


EXPERIENCED Belt Knife Splitter seeks 
position. Experienced on sheepskin skivers, 
calf, kip and side leather; chrome and vege- 
table tan. Will furnish references. 

Address G-6, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Special Notices 








Help Wanted 








Chamois Leather 


SUITABLE FOR ALL Automotive, Industrial 
and Domestic purposes. In Full Skins and 
Cut Squares. 


Plain and Cellophane Packed 
Lowest Prices—Prompt Delivery 
WOODACRE CHAMOIS Co., LTD., 
Leather Dressers 
DARWEN-LANCS-ENCLAND 














Use LES WANT ADS 


for expert help, selling 
agents, representatives, etc. 


They get results— 
only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Tannery for Sale 


100 miles from Montreal, Canada, suitable for 
sheepskin processing, mechanical leather, or 
similar lines. 


Machinery for Sale 


1—64” American Tool Belt Knife splitting 
machine 

1—72” Turned Fleshing Machine 

1—72” Drum Setting machine 

1—72” Quirin Press 

2—9 ft. by 9 ft. Tanning Drums (practically 
new) 

1—7 ft. by 9 ft. Tanning Drum (brand new) 

4—Big wooden paddles 

1—-Staking machine electric motors, etc. 

NOTE: The above items are for sale either 

together or individually. Address F-20, c/o 

Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 

6, Ill. 








LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 








Salesrnen-Jobbers 


WANTED—+to represent us in selling plastic 
coated men’s work gloves. Salesmen handling 
other lines and calling on hardware, metal, 
lumber, cement and chemical industries can 
handle as side line. For full information write 
to Belle City Glove Company, Gresham, Wis- 
consin. 





Salesman Wanted 


WE NEED AGENTS who call on shoe fac- 
tories. Our product sells to stitching room 
and once sold brings in its own reorders. Sub- 
stantial, easy to handle business can be quickly 
built up by aggressive man. Write for details 
to G-4, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Leather Salesman Wanted 


WITH REAL STANDING with New York 
top handbag manufacturers. Salary and com- 
mission offered to right party by high grade 
calfskin tanners. Indicate references and ex- 
perience. Address G-5, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 


Tannery Foreman 


MOUTON TANNERY will require, about 
January 1, 1951, several high grade depart- 
mental foremen for Mouton and_ shearling 
finishing. Must be experienced producers and 
capable of handling crew efficiently. Knowledge 
of chemicals not essential. State qualifications, 
etc. Address G-7, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 
W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


WANTED 


Dyes—Chemicals—Extracts 
Bichromates—Oils—W axes 
Greases—Residues 
By-Products—Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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Coming 


IEWIEN TS 


July 9-12, 1950—45th Annual Convention 
of Shoe Service Institute of America. Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

July 23-24,1950—Fall Showing, Tri-State 
Shoe Travelers Assn., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N 





July 23-26, 1950—Baltimore Shoe Club 
Show, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Aug. 21-25, 1950—National Luggage 
and Leather Goods Show, sponsored by 
Luggage & Leather Goods Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

Sept. 1-30, 1950-—Child Foot Health 
Month. 

Sept. 5-7, 1950—Shoe Travelers Assn. of 
Chicago Showing. Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 5-7, 1950—Allied Shoe Products & 
Style Exhibit for Spring. Hotel Belmont- 
Plaza, New York City. 

Sept. 6-7, 1950—Official opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 

Sept. 10-12, 1950—Michigan Shoe Travel- 
ers Club Show. Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

Oct. 15-18, 1950—First joint convention 
for tanners, shoe manufacturers and 
retailers. Sponsored by Canadian Shoe 
Council. Quebec City, Canada. 

Oct. 25, 1950—Annual Fall Convention, 
National Hide Assn. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1950—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and National Shoe Retailers Assn., 
Palmer House and other hotels, Chicago. 

Nov. 4-8, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, spon- 
sored by Southeastern Shoe Travelers 
Assn., Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 4-8, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers Assn., Hotel 
William Penn, Philadelphia. 

Nov. 5-7, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, Cen- 
tral States Shoe Travelers, Muehlebach 
and Phillips Hotels, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 5-7, 1950—Michigan Shoe Travelers 
Club Show, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

Nov. 12-14, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, 
Indiana Shoe Travelers Assn., Inc., Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Tannery Wastes 
(Concluded from Page 33) 


lating to each case are thoroughly 
studied. The cost of adequate treat- 
ment, however, is great and the pros- 
pects of reducing the cost by reclaim- 
ing ‘by-products or by changes in 
tannery processes are not too en- 
couraging. 

The tanning industry must face 
the fact that a concerted and wide- 
spread effort is now in progress to 
abate the pollution in our public 
watercourses and that tannery waste 
treatment is a necessary part of the 
general program. Efforts should be 
made by the tanners to improve their 
processes to the end that the wastes 
produced are less in volume and less 
objectionable and difficult to treat. 

A reduction in the amount of 
sodium sulfide used is highly desir- 
able. Some tanneries are using di- 
methylamine as a_ substitute for 
sodium sulfide. Doubtless other 
changes in process similar to this 
can be made to simplify the methods 
required for adequate disposal of 
tannery wastes. Tanning compounds 
should be selected not only for the 
purpose of producing better and 
cheaper leather but also with an eye 
to the effect of the tanning com- 
pounds on the methods required for 
the disposal of the wastes. 





Nov. 12-15, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by the Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers Assn. Adolphus, Baker and 
Southland Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 19-21, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, 
Mountain States Shoe Travelers Assn., 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Nov. 26-30, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. and 
National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York City. 

Dec. 4-6, 1950— Factory Management 
Conference, sponsored by National Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn. Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 
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2» AT YOUR SERVICE ‘ 


z This modern plant is your landmark for Sulfated Oils... Esters...Alum 
Stable Products ... Degreasing Agents ... Synthetic Detergents ... 
’ and a host of other fine related products. For this—the home of 
= E. F. Drew & Co., Inc.—is always at your service with extensive research 
and production facilities designed to help you with your requirements 
33 é . : , 
...to help you with your problems! Write for further information. 





3 SULFATED OILS 

bo Cod Oils Split Oils 

27 Sperm Oils Vegetable Oils 
f : Neatsfoot Oils Castor Oils 

24 Suede Oils 


18 RAW OILS 
Refined Vegetable Oils Tanked Cod Oil 
Luxolene and other Synthetic Esters 


f STUFFING OILS AND COMPOUNDS 
k 


SPECIALTIES 
Alum Stable Oils Synthetic Detergents | 


F Degreasing Agents Synthetic Esters | 
Water-Soluble, Non-lonic Fatliquors 2 





LEATHER OILS DIVISION 
E. F. DREW & Co., INC. 


| BOONTON, N. J. 
so NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 














FULTON COUNTY 


has switched to 
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METLSKOR- 
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“CUSTOMERS DEMAND THEM,” Fulton County tells us. 


"Some of our customers use Jenkins’ Brushes exclusively in their tanneries and 
will not accept anything else. We have found that Jenkins’ Brushes are constructed 
better than those purchased elsewhere. * * * In the future we are considering using 
all Jenkins’ Brushes." 

Fulton County Machine and Supply Co. of Gloversville, New York, manufactures 
this oscillating buffer which buffs the whole hide or side in one operation. 


© All kinds of shoe or coat leather are buffed or ® Scratches or lines are entirely eliminated. 
snuffed efficiently. © Recommended for pasted side leather. 





The brushes shown in the machine are METLKORS, of the type employed by so 
many leading leather manufacturers for buffing, and brushing leather. 


Features of these brushes include: Other Jenkins’ Brushes for leather include: 
® Cores of cold drawn steel. 


® Bristle wound in place with special metal » . in 
wire, sealed with baked solvent-proof plastic veyor Cleaning, Dusting-off, Bolster Washing, 


cement. Plate Washing, etc. 


Oiling-off, Seasoning, Feed, Sponging, Con- 


© Bristle can be replaced when worn. 
© Easy to clean and keep clean. *(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 


CEDAR GROVE, ESSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 








